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Dr. JoHysoN— "I could write a better book of Cookery than 
has yet been written. It sbonld be a book upon pbilosopbical 
principles. Pharmacy is now made much more simple. Cookery 
may be made so too. A prescription which is now compounded of 
five ingredients formerly had fifty in it. So in cookery. If the 
nature of the ingredients be well known much fawer will do." 

DiLLY — "Mrs. Glass's 'Cookery,* which was the best, was written 
by Dr. HilL Half the trade know this." 

Johnson — "Well, Sir, this shows how much better the subject 
of cookery may be treated by a philosopher. . . . But you 
shall see what a book of Cookery I shall make. " — BoawelVs Johnson. 
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PEEFACE. 



In my little book, entitled " How to Live on Sixpence a-Dfty,** 
I ss^d, *' I wish to show that a simple and cheap diet is not 
only sufficient for the perfect nourishment of the body, but 
conducive to strength of mind and serenity of soul; that living 
on sixpence a-day may be made even more delip;htful to the 
senses than indulgence . in costly and pernicious luxuries, 
and that a pure and simple diet may be as elegant and deli- 
cious as it is healthful and invigorating." I have treated 
briefly and comprehensively in that work of the elements of 
human nutrition and the dietetic system which I believe to be 
most conducive to health, and best fitted to sustain all the 
powers of man in their highest condition. The sale of this 
brochure, and the reception it has met with from the press and 
the public, have been quite beyond my expectations. There 
came to be, therefore, all the more need of a practical treatise 
which should enable people to carry out its principles ; hence, 
I have written and compiled the present work. 

Ought I to apologise for writing and compiling a cook-book? 
Dr. Kitchener is a precedent, and the great Dr. Johnson would 
have been had he carried out his good intentions; but there is 
a better reason than that. Nine -tenths of our diseases arise 
from bad diet — under eating, over eating, bad eating, and bad 
drinking. A large proportion of them could be cured, and a 
still larger prevented, by a proper diet. No branch of hygiene 
is so important as the choice and preparation of food. A 
healthy gastronomy must be founded upon a sound physiology, 
Wlio, then, so fitted as a physiologist and a physician to wiite 
a cook-book? 
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Most cook-books are prepared simply for reference. Some 
dish is wanted, the index is consnlted, the recipe found and 
followed with mor^ or less success. But I wish this book to 
be read from beginning to end, for it is one of principles as 
well as of practice. If the principles of the selection and pre- 
paration of food are once mastered, all the rest will be easy. 
The eook will not only be able to follow the recipes found here 
aiid elsewhere, but to invent no end of nice dishes. 

Especially I wish every one to read the General Principles 
of cookery, the chapter on the Healthfulness of Food, and that 
on the Kinds and Qualities of food and Modes of Preparation. 
If I have at all succeeded in my intention, these chapters alone 
will go fax to make a good cook and intelligent gastronomist 

I wish also to call special attention to the chapter on Sauces 
and Flavours, as it is important that the student should under- 
stand them and their uses before coming to their practical 
application. Hunger is said to be the best sauce, but there 
are many other very good ones, which give not only zest, but 
increase the power to digest nutritious but insipid comestibles. 

The chapter on Bread and Farinaceous Preparations will, I 
believe, increase the public health ; the numerous recipes for 
exquisite fruit dishes must lessen the bills of mortality. A 
comprehensive essay on Fish and the section on Soups will 
add greatly to the variety and economy of the national dietaiy. 
To the ladies I commend the important and delicious chapters 
on Puddings and Pastry ; and I cannot but indulge the patri- 
otic Lope that some of our American dishes may find a welcome 
to English tables. I believe no cook-book of its size and price 
contains a greater amount of original and useful matter. Seek- 
ing the largest public, I hope and believe that it will be the 
means of saving money, saving health, saving life. 

AZJDWYV TOWJiB, liiALVEBN, 1872. 
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GENERAL PRmCIPLES OF COOKERY. 

The word cookery — ^latin coquo, to boil, seethe, bake, heat, 
scorch, dry, ripen, — expresses a great variety of operations. 
Cookery is generally the application of heat to articles of 
nutriment, to improve their taste or digestibility. Some 
modes of preserving food may also be called cookery. Fish, 
flesh, and fruits dried in the sun, have undergone a kind of 
cookery. The dry, salt codfish, the smoked, red, or Dutch 
herrings, dried and smoked beef, and even ham and sausages 
are often eaten without further preparation. 

A good cookery book must be based upon two important 
sciences. Chemistry and Physiology. All food is good just 
in proportion as it is adapted to the needs of the humati 
system. A knowledge of physiology shows us the kind of 
food man can best assimilate, and by which he can best be 
nourished, while chemistry shows us how such food may 
best be prepared by artificial processes. 

Good food should be pleasant to the sight, and nicely and 
tastefully prepared and set upon the table. It should be 
pleasant to the smell, filling the air with those fragrant 
odours which *'make our mouths water," — that is, excite the 
flow of the salivary and gastric juices, which are so important 
in the process of digestion. It snould be pleasant to the taste. 
This sapidity or savouriness of food keeps up the flow of the 
digestive juices, prompts to thorough mastication, stimulates 
the action of the stomach, liver, pancreas, and absorbents. 
Nature has given us three senses by which we first test and 
then enjoy our food, — sight, smell, and taste, and these should 
all be gratified, or, at least, not offended. 

How beautifully adapted to these senses are those kinda c*^ 
food ready prepared for man, his orig^ai., Vsa& T^siXAisn^^ -essaf^ 
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healthful and delicious diet! What is there more lovely to 
the sight, or delightful to smell and taste than a dish of ripe 
strawberries, peaches, apples, pears, grapes, &c.? It is hard 
to tell wb ether sight, smell, or taste gives us most pleasure. 
It is good to enjoy them all. 

Unhappily, vre do not have a full supply of such food in all 
climates, or at all seasons, and we are forced to prepare 
coarser materials by the processes of cookery for our ordinary 
diet. Thus we gather the seeds of various grasses — wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, maize, rice, — and by grinding, roasting, 
baking, boiling, toasting, and by combinations with milk, 
butter, eggs, sugar, frmts, etc., we make a variety of food 
which satisfies our palates and nourishes our bodies. We do 
the same with the leaves of plants, roots, bulbs, and tuBers, 
and by the application of heat make cabbages, turnips, onions, 
and even potatoes palatable and nutritious. 

Heat seems to create the peculiar properties as well as 
flavours of tea, coffee, and chocolate, and it wonderfully alters 
the smell, taste, and digestibility of potatoes, peas, beans, and 
many vegetables. The flesh of animals would scarcely be 
eaten raw, save in the last extremity of famine ; and though 
civilized men eat raw oysters, and savages raw fish, few fish 
would be caught but for the transformations of cookery. 
Heat swells and bursts the starch cells in plants, as seen in 
parched com, boiled rice, and boiled or baked potatoes ; it 
hardens the albumen in eggs, fish, and flesh ; it softens fibrous 
substances, as in the roasting and baking of apples, pears, 
roots, and vegetables ; and it develops or creates new flavours, 
as in pulpy fruits, the crusts of bread, roasted or boiled 
flesh, eggs, beans, and peas. 

Cold has some of the effects of heat. All lovers of ices 
know that cold makes sweets and certain flavours more 
delicious. Honey never tastes so good as at or below the 
freezing point. We all know the taste of cold water. In 
a warm climate a lump of ice to cool our water, wine, milk, 
butter, fruit, or salad, makes a world of difference. 

If drying in the sun was the earliest kind of cookery, 
roasting before an open fire must have been the next. Broil- 
ing on the coals soon followed, then baking in the hot ashes. 
Some of the best flavours are developed in the open air, 
and by the free action of oxygen. Roast or broiled meat is 
better tlian baked or fried, and has a much finer flavour 
than boiled meat. So the sweetest bread is the thin cake 
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baked before the fire, as the wheat short cake, or the 
Indian com hoe cake, or johnny cake. Toasted bread also 
shows the benefit of this free action of heat and air, and a 
roasted apple differs from a baked one. But in other cases 
the long continued action of heat, in close vessels, produces 
wonderful changes of flavour, as in the case of baked beans 
left all night in the oven, or coarse hard pears long baked or 
stewed with sugar. 

The usual mode of baking among savages is to dig a hole 
in the groimd, build a fire in it, and when the earth is well 
heated, rake out the fire and put into it the articles to be 
cooked, placing the hot ashes and embers over all, or if 
necessary building a fire upon them. The clam bakes, fashion- 
able on the American coast, are made in this way, — ^the clam 
being a bivalve similar to the mussel but much superior in 
size and flavour. The Dutch oven as originally made of 

Eottery, a covered dish set over the fire, and its dish-like 
d filled with live coals and ashes, was the next improvement, 
perhaps, but it fails, as every oven does in some kinds of 
cookery, in proportion as it excludes the air. Count Rumford 
found that by letting air come into an oven through a tube 
heated by the fire, he got a flavour almost as good as that 
produced by roasting; and cooking in, or by means of a strong 
blast of very hot air might be an improvement on the open 
fire. 

Frying is a convenient way of cookery, and therefore much 
used, but it has some heavy disadvantages The oil, butter, 
or fat, in which meat, fish, eggs, and vegetables, are fried 
tends to make them indigestible, unless skilfully managed; 
when the cook is careless or ignorant, this oil is liable to be 
absorbed in larger quantities than are desirable. Many sub- 
stances are, by over frying and careless frying, made hard, tough, 
leathery. Albumen in eggs, and some kinds of meat, becomes 
very diflicult of digestion. The white of an egg too long 
fried in fat is a great trial to a delicate stomach. 

But frying can be well done as well as ill done, and when 
done properly, is a very nice way to cook potatoes, apples, 
plantain, parsnips, rice cakes, omelets, fish, oysters, flesh and 
fowl. Farther on find full directions. 

Boiling is adapted to a very wide range of cookery, and 
simmering, seething, and stewing, are varieties of boiling. 
The peculiarity of boiUng is, that the heat to which &uj 
article can be subjected is limited to the bcA^isi^ v^«^ ^^ ^^c^ 
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liquid. In pure water we cannot go above 212* Falirenlieit. 
All the fire in the world will not make water hotter, or 
things cook qnicker. Therefore all fire beyond what is just 
necessary to keep the pot boiling is wasted. Boiling salt 
water is hotter than fresh. Boiling oil has a heat much 
greater. 

In boiling substances liable to cateh to the bottom or sides 
of the kettle and burn, great care is required to stir them, or 
keep the kettle at a mcKderate heat. A better way is te have 
a double boiler — one kettle or sauce pan within another, with 
an inch or more space all round between them. If this outer 
space is filled with water, kept boiling, the water in the inner 
vessel will be kept at the simmering point. If the outer water 
be saturated with salt, the inner mn boil. Fill up with boil- 
ing water as it evaporates. 

Many substances cook best in a moderate heat, taking more 
time. Count Rumford found that a shoulder of veal left by 
accident in a scarcely more than warm oven all night had 
become perfectly cooked, and was more tender and savoury 
than if done in a hot oven. An egg should never be boiled in 
boiling water. The white is too hard, the yolk teo soft. 

When a pot or kettle has been once raised to the boiling 
point it can be set aside, and merely kept sinmiering. Or it 
may be enveloped in some non-conducting material. One 
small furnace may in this way cook a large dinner, by beginning 
with the dishes which require most time. 

Soups and stews are best made at the seething or sinmiering 
point of heat, only the process must have time. In high 
mountainous regions, liquids boil at lower temperatures than 
at the level of the sea, and of course all boiled dishes require 
a longer time for cooking. 

Whatever knowledge one may have, skill in cooking must 
be acquired by experience. Most things have te be done " by 
the rule of thumb;" by good judgment, good guessing, or 
intuition. Some women are said te always have good luck 
with their baking. How is one to ' know when an oven is 
sufficiently hot? An experienced cook puts in her hand, and 
tells at once. For the rest we must look, feel, smell, taste — 
use all our senses. The colour of a roast, boil, or fry, tells its 
condition : we smell a scorch or bum ; we try vegetables, fish, 
or meat, with fork or skewer; we must taste ragouts, gravies, 
sauces, &c., to get the right flavour. Bread or cake is baked 
when no dough adheres to the instrument that pierces it. A 
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figh is done when the meat no longer adheres to the bones, or 
you can turn a fork in it. Potatoes are done when a fork 
passes readily through the largest. The larger the article, 
the less heat, or the further from the fire, and the more 
time. 

Much judgment is required in the use of what may be called 
the accessories of cookery — ^the condiments and flavouring 
materials. Many substances afford excellent nourishment 
which have very little taste, liice, arrowroot, potatoes, cab- 
bages, and in the English climate many vegetables and fruits, 
need salt, or sugar, or vinegar, pepper, mustard, spices, sweet 
herbs — something for a relish. And, to a certain extent, these 
articles are not only agreeable, but useful. Salt enters largely 
into the formation of the blood and animal tissues. Our tears 
and other secretions are perceptibly salt. It may be true thai 
we should get enough in our food without addition; but we 
tolerate larger quantities, and up to a certain point, salt added 
to our food seems to favour digestion, while an excess is un- 
pleasant and injurious. Few things seem to need salt more 
than eggs ; yet those who have tried the experiment say that 
to one who uses no salt, a fresh egg seems to be strongly sialted. 

Vinegar gives a pleasant taste to many kinds of food, really 
softens some and makes them more digestible, and appears to 
join with the acid of the gastric juice and increase its efficacy: 
but an excess of vinegar brings on dyspepsia. 

For many uses lemon or lime-juice is nicer and better than 
vinegar, but always more costly, and at times not easy to get. 
Vinegar may be well used on cabbage, ^eens of all kinds, 
beet root, and a judicious dash of vinegar miproves the flavour 
of Almost every land of soup, stew, or gravy. Fish of all kinds 
is the better for a little acid. 

Mustard is, perhaps, one of the least objectionable of the 
hot or biting condiments; but an excess of mustard is to be 
avoided for this reason: the more we use the more we require, 
and the delicate coats of the stomach will not bear above a 
very moderate quantity without injury. The same remark 
applies with still greater force to black, white, and red pep- 
pers, and the peppery sauces into which they so largely enter. 
A healthy stomach and simple taste should never be burned 
up and destroyed by any kind of flery, feverish, and exciting 
stimulants ; and all condiments and flavours should, even as a 
matter of taste, be used in the most moderate quantities. 
Thus spices should seldom be used ^wiJCiii lt\»XA^ ^-^.^S&.xiSR^ 
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should give no distinct taste of their own, but only heighten 
harmonious flavours. 

It is not that food should not be agreeable to the taste; it 
is very desirable that it should be; but it is not at all desirable 
that men should be stimulated into gluttony, and then be 
obliged to depend upon stimulants to excite their jaded senses. 
Hunger is the best sauce, and natural flavours suffice for men 
with good appetites and good digestions. 

Sugar enters very largely into our cookery, in combination 
with flour, rice, tapioca, fruit, eggs, &c. Many of the fruits 
of this northern chme need Are to ripen them, and sugar to 
sweeten them. But sugar may also be used with advantage 
to make more palatable and nutritious many of our vegetables. 
A teaspoonf ul of sugar in a dish of green peas, boiled in a 
very httle water, makes iihem wonderfully more delicious. 
The same with asparagus. Any vegetable wanting in sweet- 
ness will be improved by this addikon. Soyer makes brown 
sugar a part of the foundation of most of his soups. It may 
require to be balanced by a dash of vinegar, but out of the 
two comes a delightful flavour; and not mere flavour, for 
sugar is food as well. And a teaspoonful of sugar is one 
of the ingredients of a salad dressing. In fact, there are few 
dishes in which sugar cannot be usm, at the proper stage of 
preparation, with advantage. Not in meat dishes, you think; 
but what of sugar-cured hams? If in a soup, why not in a 
ragout? 

I have proved elsewhere that the average Briton can, so far 
as food and drink are concerned, live very comfortably on 
sixpence a-day; but in this book I have, to suit all tastes, 
given recipes which belong to a much more expensive style of 
living and cookery; yet the economical housewife who reads 
it will see her way to great elegance and economy united. 
For the greatest economics, however, we must come to the 
purchase and preparation of food on a large scale, and to some 
form of associated or co-operative house-keeping. If from 
twenty to a hundred families, living in the same neighbour- 
hood, were to unite, they could buy everything at an average 
reduction of 20 to 30 per cent., have one kitchen instead of 
from twenty to a hundred, one head cook, and from two to five 
assistants, and savings which would make an aggregate reduc- 
tion of 80 to 60 per cent., while the food might be belter 
prepared and more satisfactory. And what a saving of time, 
trouble, fuss, and worry! 
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THE COMPARATIVE VALUE OF VARIOUS KINDS 

OF FOOD AS NUTRIMENT. 

Food varies widely in quantity and kinds of nutritions 
matter. Some are rich in the nitrogenous or flesh-forming 
elements — caseine, albumen, fibrine, gluten — cheese, eggs, 
flesh, wheat; others have larger proportions of carboniferous, 
fat-forming, heat-producing elements — oil or fat, sugar, starch. 
Nearly all food contains a large proportion of water; — cheese, 
36 to 44 per cent. ; eggs, 65 per cent. ; wheat bread, 44 per 
cent. ; potatoes, 74 per cent, •turnips, 93 per cent, water. 

The following table from Dr. Letheby gives the parts in a 
hundred of the two kinds of nutriment in several common 
articles of diet. The remainder is water, with a small residue 
of salts of soda, potash, &c., none exceeding 5 per cent: — 

Food Substances — ^Parts in 100. 
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lesb Forming. 


Fat Forming. 


Cheese (skimmed), 


45 


14 


„ (Cheddar), 




29 


72 


Lentils, 




29 


48 


Beans, . 






24 


47 


Haricots, 






23 


52 


Peas, 






22 


63 


White of Egg, 






20 


17 


Beef and Mutton, 






19 


12 


Yolk of Egg, 






16 


72 


Oatmeal, 






12 


76 


Wheat Flour, 






11 


75 


Barley Meal, 






10 


76 


Bye Meal, 






9. 


71 


Indian Meal, . 
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84 


Wheat Bread, 
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51 


Rice, 
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77 


Eye Bread, . 
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48 


Cow's Milk, • 
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15 


Potatoes, 
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Parsnips, Beet, 
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Turnips 
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Sago, Arrowroot, & 


;c. 
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When you do not have meat, or fish, or eggs, let one of 
your vegetable dishes be of a substantial and especially nutri- 
tious character, as peas, beans, lentils, macaroni, cabbage. 

If the early part of a meal is somewhat meagre, you can 
make up for it by a richer desert. A good pudding of bread, 
tapioca, or rice, with milk and eggs, or cheese, of itself affords 
suiSicient nourishment. 

When you have fixed upon the pivotal dish of each meal or 
course, it is easy to select the lighter articles that make up the 
group, but this must be left to the taste of those most con- 
cerned. 

' I propose to give a list of articles of food which go to make 
a healthy, economical, and tasteful dietary, and notice some of 
their combinations. 

We will begin with our most common and cheapest food — 
roots and tubers ; as, turnips, carrots, parsnips, beets, potatoes, 
Jerusalem artichokes, salsuy, radishes. 

When taken from the ground, roots should not be cleansed 
from the earth. They keep better with their skins protected, 
and small root fibres uninjured. When about to be cooked 
they must be carefully washed, but the beet root must not be 
scraped, nor its small fibres broken. Turnips are peeled, and 
large ones cut into quarters. Old potatoes may be scored 
round or partly peeled, and it is well to soak them a few hours 
in cold water. Turnips and parsnips, if withered, are also the 
better for being soaked. 

The French and Swedish turnips, such as are grown for 
cattle, if of a moderate size, are exceUent for the table, and 
have a finer flavour for soups than the common English turnip. 
The nutritive character of the turnip is shown in its being so 
largely used to give weight to sheep and ci^ttle. 

Carrots contain sugar, starch, gluten, albumen, and are 
excellent food for horses and men. They are also used for 
flavouring soups, &c„ and are sometimes used in puddings and 
pies. 

Parsnips, though not so digestible as carrots, have nearly 
the same character. They are in best flavour — first boiled, 
and then broiled, or fried. 

Beet contains a large proportion of sugar, with albumen, 
fibrine, &c., about 15 per cent, of nutriment. In England it 
is used mostly as a mere garnish and in salads; and as the 
demand is small, the price is absurdly high. It should be 
nearly as cheap aa the rata baga, or as turnips, and is a healthy 
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sprouts, kale, broccoli, cauliflower, sea-kale, lettuce, endive, 
celery, dandelion, spinach, rhubarb, artichokes, beet tops, 
turnip tops, mustard, cress, water cress, &c. 

Cabbage, as men have long since discovered, is a highly 
nutritious vegetable, containing, the dried leaves, from 30 to 
35 per cent, of gluten, or flesh-forming material. In cauU' 
fiotver the proportion of gluten sometimes rises to 56 per cent. 
Cabbages, &c., are freed from slugs and insects by lying in 
cold salt water. They are also improved by a little salt being 
added to the water in which they are boiled. They should be 
cooked quite tender, in plenty of water. 

Vegetables should be as freshly gathered as possible, and 
kept in a cool place. They may be refreshed by cutting off 
their stalks, and putting them like flowers in water. 

Celery is eaten raw, with a little salt, or in stews and soups, 
to which it gives a fine flavour. The seeds and leaves of the 
mature plant are also used for this purpose. 

Lettuce is not only nice in a salad, but excellent stewed, 
served like spmach, or in soups. 

Endive is chiefly used in a salad; but would give a pleasant 
flavour to greens. 

iSpinach is one of the most pleasant and healthful of plants, 
boiled soft, and served with a little butter and vinegar. It 
acts as a gentle aperient and blood purifier. 

The leaves and upper part of the root of young dandelions, 
cooked and eaten like spinach, but boiled longer, are by many 
liked better, on account of their fine bitter flavour. They are 
very nutritious and healthful; and as they grow wild in great 
abundance all over England where the farmers would be glad 
to get rid of them, they form a cheap as well as excellent 
article of food. Cut the root with a knife an inch below the 
surface of the ground, and they will pull up easily. 

The tops and roots of young beets, when the crop is thinned 
out, also makes a sweet and excellent dish of greens, cooked 
and served like spinach. The tender leaves of the ruta-baga 
the same. 

Mushrooms are among the most nutritious of vegetable 
substances, and excellent, stewed, fried, broiled, or baked, 
under a cover, on toast to retain the flavour. There are many 
good mushrooms besides the ones commonly sold, some of 
which resemble, and are a good substitute for, beef or mutton; 
but care must be used not to gather the poisonous vari.et^»&.. 

Fruits — It is thought by maay t\\3BX, ^iJoft Tasjs^X. TiSHteoss^ ViKafiv. 
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(itt'tAf.fi-ff,^,^^ tnirranU. cfterrU*. pbina. apricots, &c.. also 
M(jf»f»iy ijH with th'; rnaU'rialg for jellies, jams, tarts. &c. Goose- 
\t*:rnt'.H tiuti ciirrantH can be used very early, as soon as large 
cjioii^h Uf |;ick. Hupplie^l with sugar, and ripened by fire. 
Youri^ and fc^sndor apricots are also cooked for tarts, but they 
hav«! a rath<;r hivh flavour, which might be used in connection 
wiUi old or dri«;d appleH. 

Httiiui of our wild berries become by cooking very good eat- 
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ing. Many know what nice tarts and puddings and syrups can 

■ be made of the hl-achherries or brambleberries found in every 

■ hedge, but few are aware of the delightful flavour of ripe 
^ stewed, or baked elder-berries. 

When fresh fruits cannot be had, there should be an abun- 
dant supply, dried, canned, bottled, or otherwise preserved. 

Normandy pippins, which are dried whole and packed in 
baskets, make excellent tarts and puddings. It is best to cut 
out the cores. In America great quantities of apples are pared 
with machines, quartered, cored, strung on twine and dried in 
the sun, or by being hung near the ceilings of warm rooms. 
France supplies us with dried plums — prunes — of various quali- 
ties which retail for from 4d. to Is. a pound. Soaked in water 
over night, and then slowly stewed with a little sugar, they 
make an excellent and very healthful sauce. They may also 
be used after soaking, like fresh plums, in puddings or tarts. 

Figs are not often cooked, but the dried ones are nice soaked 
out in boiliag water, or hot nulk, and also make a delicious 
pudding, chopped with bread crumb, flour, milk, and eggs. 

Melons need no cookery; but squashes and vegetable marrow 
peeled, boiled, and either served in large pieces with white 
sauce, or mashed with butter or cream, are very nice. Pies 
are made of squashes and pumpkins, with eggs and milk, 
flavoured with ginger and nutmeg. Pumpkin and vegetable 
marrow are also a good basis for soups. 

Tomatoes grown in England have not the high flavour of 
those produced in America or the south of France, but they 
make an excellent dish, raw, with salt, sugar, and vinegar, 
stewed, baked, or broiled. They are dried with sugar like figs, 
made into rich preserves, and also into tomato sauce or 
ketchup. 

The Efffj Plant, seldom seen in England, is a great favourite 
in America, where it is cut in slices, ddpped in batter and fried. 
Cucumbers are sometimes cooked in a similar manner. 

Okra, a plant with glutinous pods of delicious flavour, is 
much used in America in soups, stews, salads, &c. 



FARINACEA. 

We come now to the seeds of grasses and leguminous plants, 
which furnish a large portion of the food of tke -^\^<^Vb\^siss£sss^ 
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in its turn, depends upon air, light, cleanliness, exercise, 
recreation, and good food, taken at proper times md in proper 
quantities. 

Oar food should be pore, healthy in its own character, free 
from noxious adulteration, adapted to the requirements of the 
human system; bland, unirritating, not too concentrated in 
nutriment, nor heterogeneous in mixture. We shonld not 
overtask the stomach by compelling it to digest too great a 
variety at once. The stomach often exhausts its powers on 
the parts of a meal most easily digested, and leaves the harder 
part to give us a nightmare, or stomach cough, or other irri- 
tation. 

As to quantity, one may almost say, the less the better. 
Twelve ounces of solid food in twenty-four hours is enpugh 
for the average; but this requires and permits a larger weight 
of fruit, vegetables, &c., which contain from 60 to 90 per cent, 
of water. Franklin's rule was to leave the table with a good 
appetite. Leave it, certainly, without any sense of fulness or 
oppression, 

fiery condiments cause dyspepsia, inflammations, erysipelas, 
gout, and diseases of the liver, kidneys, and bladder. The 
bad livers that come home from Indda are more owing to 
curry and arrack than to the heat of the climate. Cayenne, 
white and black peppers, cloves, allspice, nutmeg, mace, 
ginger, mustard, should be used, if at all, very sparingly. In 
excess they all excite the nerves, stimulate the passions, and 
injure digestion. They act on the system like ardent spirits, 
exciting for the time, but causing a corresponding lassitude. 

The rule for the use of condiments and all added flavours is 
this: Use them to heighten or modify flavours, but never in 
such quantity as to give a distinct taste of the condiment. 
Thus cloves, or allspice, may be used to heighten the flavour 
of a soup, or dish of baked pears, or an apple tart, but the 
distinctive taste of the spice should be entirely concealed; and 
no one should be able to tell by taste or smell what was used 
to flavour it. This is a general rule in cookery ; and if adhered 
to, most spices and condiments may be used without injury. 
The lighter flavours, as cinnamon, bitter almonds, bay leaves, 
vanilla, and sweet garden herbs, should also be used in mode- 
ration. 

Our drinks are, if possible, more unnatural and injurious 
than much of what we eat. Every physiologist and chemist 
will tell us that the only drink of men and animals is water. 
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Whatever we mingle with it, water alone is the solvent of our 
food, and is liie liquid portion of blood, brain, nerve, muscle, 
and the serous and lubricating fluids. Tea, coffee, and alcohol, 
are narcotics, and, in sufficient doses, poisonous: for drink, 
water is as proper and sufficient for man as it is for all other 
animals. 

Tea and coffee, like tobacco, act upon the nerves, and pro- 
duce more or less injury in proportion to the amount consumed, 
and the susceptibility of the constitution. Alcohol, whether 
in beer, wine, or spirituous liquors, stimulates, intoxicates, 
stupefies, and brutalises, if taken beyond a very moderate 
quantity. Those who cannot keep to the line of temperance 
should totally abstain. Those who have the requisite self- 
control may drink the finer fermented juices, which develop 
but a small amount of alcohol, not only without injury, but, 
in some cases, with advantage. StUl, the rule remains that 
water is the best — ^the only real drink for men and animals. 
Pure soft water is best. Clean rain water can be had by 
means of filtration in most places. It is nature's distilled 
water ; and with a little trouble might be procured everywhere 
in sufficient quantities for drinking and cooking. The cele- 
brated Malvern springs are nothmg but rain water filtered 
through clean hard gravel. 

The science of what I may call iHetetic Medicine has not 
been much studied. It is the misfortune of medicine that the 
health of the public and the interests of the profession are 
opposed to each other. Could doctors be paid in proportion 
to the healthf ulness of the community, there would be far less 
disease. Food really is diseasing or curative — ^medicine or 
poison. For example, fine flour bread, cake, pastry, eggs, and 
all highly concentrated food cause constipation, whereas, boiled 
wheat, wheaten grits, or stirabout, coarse oatmeal porridge, 
figs, stewed prunes, most fruit, spinnach, &c., remove it. 
Fat, greasy food, butter, cream, eggs, eels, mackerel, salmon, 
chocolate, make people bilious; fruit and fruit juices cure 
biliousness. The acia and sub-acid fruits, as grapes, straw- 
berries, currants, peaches, dissolve gravel, or urinary calculL 
A coarse diet of fat flesh and fine flour, bread and pastry, 
make coarse blowzy complexions, or yellow bilious ones, 
whereas a bread and fruit diet gives purity of complexion, 
as well as vigour and clearness of intellect. For many diseases 
resolute fasting — ^that is, living on a very mode;£«^ ^^c^asfi^o^?! 
of food — is the only cure. 
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Iff l.t./.i.t.'] .,'/». '.J. .''IS-., fich afj'i I'hh rAke.-;. .-.t^ak. chops, e^rgs, 
'/•/.»'/.■. f/Kit. 'I .'.'r oi'!i*'.r tii'OkAA rxiUcL &5 iii Iln^Iani. and 

W'hiti. In rtti, i'ti ':«in;)iij and <jconormcal livers. I have tried 
f.o |/'#Mif. Mit. in '* Mow to fJvr; on Sixpfrnce a-Day:" and in 
1.1 f I i'. Si't'tV wilJ ix; foun'i «tn abundant, and .some mar think too 
hlfiifi'lnnl-, vfuf«;Ly. liut 1 have winhed to suit a ^vide range of 
U\%\\.ti\, <i|finionh, luid jiiirH«;H. It ^>econieB necessary. therefore. 
Ut \tn\u\, oiili in fl<;fiiuit<; perHonH and invalids, and to all who 
tUt wtl wimIi Ut liftf'.oiiMi Huch, icluit to avoid. 

Avoid nil food, unhealthy in itH own character, or in bad 
rondihon; ixis tViwivM-A or Htale fruit, vegetables, fish and flesh. 
Hour milk, and |in;M.y ripe eheesc, do not seem to be unhealthy. 
I'm k in liny form ix woi-hu than doubtful. It is a coarse and 
Ki'i-iiiiy fiiod; nn«l elicap oh it may be, never worth its price in 
iiuti'inii'iit. I i|uiUt liKreu witli the Jews and Mahommedans 
liliiHil it, SiiIUmI niid Hmokud meat and fish are hard of diges- 
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tion, in proportion to the saturation with salt or smoke. As 
a rule, what will make meat and fish keep out of the stomach, 
hinders its digestion. This rule applies also to fruits preserved 
in sugar, and to rich cakes, mince pies, and other pastry. It 
does not, of course, apply to dried things, and those kept 
from the atmosphere. 

Hard boiled, and still more hard fried eggs, are very difficult 
of digestion. So are some kinds of cheese, and especially 
toasted cheese. When cheese is used in cookery it should be 
grated fine, and well distributed through the maccaroni, pud- 
ding, or vegetable soup, so as not to run together in lumps. 
When so separated, or if eaten without cooking, well masti- 
cated and mingled with other food, it digests with sufficient 
readiness. 

Many persons cannot sleep well after eating fruits cooked 
in much sugar, as sweet tarts, preserves, jams, &c. All fruits 
are by many considered best in the morning. The Spaniards 
say that oranges are ^^ gold in the morning, silver at noon, 
and lead at night." 

All greasy food is to be avoided. Fats, and especially 
animal fats, and fats exposed to much heat, are very difficult 
of digestion, clog the liver, and overload the whole glandular 
system. Olive oil and sweet butter are the least harmful, but 
these should be used in moderation. ^^ Rich" pastry is indi- 
gestible, because the flour is protected from the action of the 
gastric juice by the baked oil, butter, or fat. Better use less 
shortening and some baking powder. 

Salmon, mackerel, eels, and other very oily fish are difficult 
of digestion. 

Veal and lamb, and immature animals, generally are harder 
to digest than meats at their maturity. 

Three-fourths of the human race eat little or no flesh meat. 
Even in Great Britain half the people seldom taste it except 
on Sundays. Millions in various parts of the world refrain 
from eating flesh from religious or sentimental scruples, or 
from a conviction that it is needless, or prejudicial to health. 
It is quite certain that it is not necessary to sustam the highest 
health, the greatest physical and intellectual vigour, or the 
greatest longevity. 

When flesh is eaten, it should be that of animals called dean 
in the Law of Moses. Swine are always unclean and often 
diseased, and infested with the germs of tape-worms and 
scrofula. If eaten in any form, pork, bacon^ haxn.^ ot's. ^62qs36«{S!^ 

G 
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md the last is obyioiisly the most dangerous — it shoiild be 
most thoroughly cooked, so as to insure that the germs of 
tape- worms and trichinae may be cooked also. It is not knowB 
what effect heat may have upon scrof ola. 

Beef and Mutton are also liable to disease. Cattle plagDS 
has raged for several years in EIngland, and many persons ha^e 
suffered from eating the flesh or milk of dis«wed cattle; 
thousands of sheep are yictims to scab, rot, and small- 
pox. The Government has mercifully appointed inspecton 
of meat markets, and thousands of tons of meat are 
seized as being diseased or putrified, and utterly unfit for 
human food ; but there is no likelihood that more than a mode- 
rate percentage is ever seized by the inspectors. A much 
larger quantity is sold to the poor, or made up into sausages. 
Nor is it always possible to tell what meat is fit or unfit to be 
eaten. As among the Jews, every animal should be carefully 
inspected before it is kiUed, and the meat as oarefully examined 
microscopically and otherwise afterwards. 

If the flesh of clean and healthy animals is eaten, certain 
parts of even such animal ought to be avoided. It is not well 
to eat glandular bodies which are employed in separating 
impurities from the blood, and casting them out of the system. 
I cannot, therefore, think it well to eat the kidneys, which 
separate urine from the blood, nor the liver which frees it 
from bile, and which is one of the first organs to be diseased. 
There are few stall-fed animals with entirely healthy livers. 
The lungs have a similar tendency to disease. The heart, 
however, seems to be as pure as any portion of the muscles, 
and the pancreas and stomach — sweetbread and tripe — ought 
to be as pure as any portion of the body. Some persons eat 
only the outer carcase, and refuse all kmds of viscera. 

If one eat but two meals a day, the best hours would be 9 
or 10 A.M., and 3 or 4 p.m. Three meals should divide the day 
so as to leave an interval of five or six hours between. No 
hard work, mental or physical, should be done for at least 
half-an-hour before a meal and an hour after. There must 
be time for digestion, and the blood and nervous power 
cannot be called off from the stomach to either the muscles 
or brain, until digestion is well begun, without injury. For 
the same reason, no cold bath should be taken either soon 
before or after eating. 

I am sometimes asked ^*- What do you think of Banting?" 
i think that temperance, exercise, bathing, and the use of 
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such food as will prevent constipation are sufficient safeguards 
against obesity. Brown bread and fruit, lean meats, if any, 
scale fish, eggs, milk, and most vegetables may be eaten in 
moderation; but fat persons may well avoid much sugar, 
starch, butter, oil, and fat meats, or fishes, which may be 
eaten more freely by persons of an opposite tendency. 

I hope, however, to be soon able to treat of all matters 
connected with health in a more thorough and scientific man- 
ner, in a larger work devoted expressly to the subject. 



KITCHEN REQUISITES AND MANAGEMENT. 

Kitchens and kitchen fires are matters of some importance. 
A good workman does not complain of his tools, but he can 
work all the better with good ones. English fire-places waste 
coals, and make kitchens unhealthy. A closed range, if 
managed with care, is far better and more economical than an 
open one, and more brick work or tile work and less iron would 
be an improvement. The American cooking stoves, or kit- 
cheners, do their work well, and save about half the coal. In 
French houses, each apartment, or suite of rooms, has its own 
kitchen on the same floor. They are very small ; 6 feet by 8, 
perhaps. By the window, or a chimney which has a broad 
opening to carry off the fumes of cookery, is a strong, tile- 
covered table, of a convenient height, in which are a number 
of square or roimd holes 8 or 10 inches in diameter, and about 
5 inches deep, with iron gratings at the bottom. In these 
places are made small charcoal fires, and in these small and 
often almost dark rooms, and over these little fire holes, are 
prepared the most wonderful dinners. 

Count Kumford used finely split wood in preference to 
charcoal, and had flues to his furnaces to carry off the smoke, 
and dampers to regulate the fire. A gas range, with several 
burners, where the heat could be graduated down to the sim- 
mering point, and raised as required, would be very perfect 
for a great number of dishes. 

The cook requires a series of sauce-pans of different sizes, 
which should.be well tiuned or enamelled; two good frying 
pans, large aud snvall; ^ single and double gridiron; dishes 
and covers; i];pn ai^d wopden .spoons, ooarse and fine ^rateick^ 
an eggb^ater^mortiur, chopper, paate-^iOfts^ ^^^^gsvvws^Vst 
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flour, &c. A hand mill, not only for coffee, but to grind 
wheat for grits or mush, and brown cakes, rice, peas, Indian 
com, &c., is a great convenience, and in a few weeks will pay- 
its cost. ( See Advt. ) 

The kitchen, pantry, and cupboard should be kept in such 
order that the cook can lay her nands upon any article required 
on the instant. " A place for everything, and everything in 
its place." The only way to secure this is to thoroughly clean 
and put in its place every article as soon as possible after 
using it. 

Cleanliness is of the first and last importance. Saucepans, 
frying-pans, dish cloths, everything, in short, should be kept 
perfectly sweet and clean, so that not the slightest taste or 
smell shall remain of what was last cooked. This is especially 
necessary when fish or onions have been cooked; and it is well 
to have special saucepans or boilers for these two articles. If 
not, such as are used must be thoroughly cleansed with soda. 
Have a bright, clear fire ; just enough, and no more. For 
this purpose, the coal should be broken in small lumps, and 
fed often and sparingly, as required. Half-an-hour before 
broiling or frying, make a good fire, and avoid the necessity 
of mending it while the cooking is going forward. 

Every kitchen should be provided with scales and weights, 
or some weighing apparatus, not only to insure the right 
quantities in following nice recipes, but to keep a salutary 
dieck upon careless tradesmen, who, however, seldom make 
mistakes against themselves. 

It may also be useful to know that — 
30 drops of a thin liquid will fill a middle-sized tea-spoon. 
4 tea-spoonfuls are equal to one table-spoonful. 
4 table-spoonfuls are equal to two fluid ounces, the eighth 
of a pint, or a wine-glassful. 

4 wine-glassfuls are equal to half a pint, a tumbler glass, 
or large coffee cup. 
A table-spoonful of salt, brown sugar, &c., will weigh 1 oz. 

A middle-sized hen's Qgg^ 2 

A middle-sized apple, 3 

A pint of bread crumbs, 8 

A pint of flour, sugar, dried peas, &c., . . 1 lb. 

A quartern or half gallon, .... about 3* „ 

A gallon, . 7 „ 

A peck or stone, 14 „ 

A bushel or four pecks, 56 „ 
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ORDER OF COOKING. 

In preparing a meal, consider how long a time will be 
required for the dishes it takes longest to cook, as soups, 
boiled meats, or puddings. Where a stock pot is not kept 
constantly ready, the soup should be begun early in the morn- 
ing. Let the other dishes follow according to the time required ; 
and be ready at the end, when everything else is dished, to 
make an omelet, or poach eggs, or prepare other deUcate 
dishes which require but a few moments to cook, and which 
should be taken from the fire to the table. 



SAUCES, RELISHES, AND FLAVOURS. 

I HAVE already spoken of the substances used to flavour 
food, and I now propose, before giving recipes for cookery, to 
give some account of flavouring ingredients, sauces, and 
relishes, which enter so largely into the composition of a great 
many dishes. It is desirable that the cook should know some- 
thing of these before being called upon to use them. 

Strong flavours first stimulate, but in the end injure the diges- 
tive powers, and the blandest, or least flavoured articles of food 
relish the longest. High seasoned dishes are forbidden to 
invalids, and should be to all liable to become invalids. What 
we want are delicate and natural flavours, or close imitations 
of nature. The productions of the tropics may be used to 
warm, sweeten, and give delicate aromas to the cold, bland, or 
sour, and often insipid productions of our northern clime. 

Thus we use sugar, honey, treacle, to soften sour fruits, 
and give not only a pleasanter taste, but more nutritive quali- 
ties to puddings, cakes, and even to many soups and vegetables. 

We use vinegar, lemon juice, &c., to make vegetables, fish, 
and sweets more palatable. 

For puddings, custards, jellies, we use sweet and bitter 
almonds, vanilla, nutmeg, cocoanut, &c. 

The aromatic spices, as pepper, allspice, cayenne, nutmeg, 
cinnamon, cloves, mace, ginger, celery, are used, one or more, 
in almost every kind of cookery. Pepper, allspice, cloves, 
nutmeg, and mace, are to be used very sparingly. There 
should scarcely ever be the distinct taste of any of those 
articles, only a suggestion of warmth and an aroma mingling 
with that of the staples of the dish. Cinnamon and ginger 
are milder flavours, and may be used more tt^^V^. 
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ketchup, are also muoh nsed for seasoning. The milder of 
the sauces sold at the shop^ present us some good flavours, if 
we could depend upon their composition or genuineness. 

Onions are fried or haked with butter, brown sugar, and 
vinegar, until they are flat, nearly dry, and quite black. They 
can be bought in this condition, and used to both colour and 
flavour soups, st«ws, &c. 

Almonds are peeled or blanched by putting them in cold 
water, bringing them nearly to the boil, then peeling and 
throwing them into cold water. Dry, and when required, pound 
them in a mortar to a paste, using a few drops of water. 

Binds of lemons and oranges, vanilla pods, cinnamon, mace, 
&c., may be simmered in the milk used for custards, puddings, 
&c., to extract their flavour. 

Sweet herbs and the more fleeting aromas had best be added 
rather late in the process of cookery, to prevent their being 
dissipated by heat. 

Ooflee and chocolate are sometimes used to flavour puddings, 
ice-creams, &c. 

Flavours should harmonise with each other, and with the 
article with which they are used; and not more than one of 
the same kind should enter into any combination. Two many 
spices, as well as too many cooks, spoil the broth. 

England's "one sauce," which is the basis of a hundredt 
more, is " melted butter," or, as some call it, '' drawn butter." 

Melted Butter.— Two ounces of butter, one ounce of flour, 
half 1^ teaspoonful of salt, quarter of an ounce of pepper or less, 
mix together with a spoon, put in a quart pan with a pint of 
cold water; place it on the fire and stir continually. Take it 
off when it begins to simmer, add an ounce more of butter, stir 
till melted, when it is ready for use. More butter will make it 
richer, less butter plainer and cheaper. Melted butter is im- 
proved by a dash of lemon juice or vinegar. 

Many sauces are made with melted butter by the addition of 
flavouring articles. 

Anchovy Sauce. — Add to half a pint of melted butter — or 
drawn butter — two tablespoonfuls of essence of anchovies.' 
Mix in a saucepan, stir and serve when nearly boiling. In the 
same way make Harvey* Saucer Soyer^s Relish Sauce, Yorkshire 
Sauce, &c. 

For sweet sauce add sugar; for sauce piquante, vinegar. 

Chili Sauce. — Three teaspoonfuls of Chili vinegar to half a 
pint of melted butter. 
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Egg Sauce. — To melted batter add twb hard boiled egg^ cot 
into dice. 

Caper Sauee. — Add two tablespoonials of chopped capers. 

Fennel Sauce. — Add same of chopped femiel. 

Parsley Sauce, the same. 

Mild Onion Sauce. — Boil fonr onions in salt and water, take 
them out, chop them up, and add them to melted bntter, with 
a teaspoonfol of sugar, and a little milk or cream ; salt to taste. 

Sage and Onion. — To the above add a tablespoonful of 
chopped green sage and a little more pepper. 

Celery Sauce. — Boil in a half-pint of white gravy, or water, 
one fine head of celery, cut in one inch lengths and weU washed 
— ^it will take about twenty minutes — add to it the melted 
butter. The yolk of an egg beat up and stirred in is an im- 
provement; it may require a little more salt. Serve with 
poultry. 

Celery Vinegar may be made by pouring one pint of good 
vinegar on a quarter an ounce of pounded celery seeds. Infuse 
a fortnight and strain. Nice in salads, sauces, &c. 

Apple Sauce. — Peel six good-sized apples, cut in four pieces, 
cut out the core, slice fine, put into a stew pan with one ounce 
of brown sugar and a gill of water; stew tiU in pulp. 

Mint Sauce. — Chop three tablespoonfuls of green mint, put 
it into a basin with three of brown sugar, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, a quarter of pepper, and half a pint of vinegar. For roast 
lamb, cold meat, and poultry. 

Horseradish Sauce. — Grate two tablespoonfuls of horseradish, 
which put into a basin ; add to it one teaspoonful of mustard, 
one of salt, a quarter of pepper, one of sugar, two tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar; moisten with a little milk or cream until of a thick- 
ish appearance. For rumpsteak, cold meat, &c. 

Wine and Spirit Sauce. — ^Add to half a pint of melted butter, 
without salt, two teaspoonfols of white or brown sugar, a glass 
of brandy, or rum, or sherry, or any liquors. 

Hotel Keeper's Sauce. — ^Mix in half a pint of melted butter 
one tablespoonful of hotel keeper's butter, warm it and serve. 

Hotel Keeper's Butter, which may be kept in store, is made 
in the following manner: — ^Put on a plate a quarter of a pound 
of fresh butter, a quarter of a spoonful of salt, a quarter ditto 
of pepper, two of chopped parsley, the juice of a middle-sizAd 
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lemon (if no lemon, nse vinegar) ; a little grated nutmeg may 
be added. 

Pickle Sauce. — One t^blespoonfol of chopped pickle, one 
ditto of the vinegar from it ; add to half a pint of melted batter, 
and boil for a few minutes. For fish, meat, and poultry. 

White Sauce. — Add to one pint of melted butter two yolks of 
raw eggs, which mix well with a gill of cream, or milk, and 
when the melted butter is near boiUng mix in and stir very 
quick, do not let it boil; add a little grated nutmeg or mace, 
and stir in a little more butter, season with a little more white 
pepper, and the juice of a lemon. For boiled fowls, &c. 

An Universal Piquant Sauce of sweet oil, sugar, salt, mustard, 
and vinegar (either plain or chili, cress, tarragon, or celery), 
is nice, not only for salads, but for meat, fish, crab, lobster, and 
most kinds of greens and vegetables. 

Walnut Ketchup. — The best is the vinegar from pickled wal- 
nuts : bottle it off, and improve the pickles with fresh vinegar. 

Mushroom Ketchup. — Get fine-grown, fresh-gathered mush- 
rooms, break them up, and sprinkle a good handful of salt over 
every layer. Let them lie for all the juice to run out, stirring 
them up often, but put no water. When the juice has run out, 
strain it off, and boU it well, with very little ginger, and quan- 
tum suff. of pepper, but no other seasoning, as the full flavour 
of the mushroom is what is wanted. 

Tomato Ketchup. — ^Take six pounds of tomatoes, sprinkle 
them with salt, let them remain for a day or two, then boH 
them until the skins will separate easily; strain through a 
colander or coarse sieve. Put into the liquor a handful of 
shallots, a pint of Chili vinegar, salt, pepper, cloves, ginger, and 
allspice. Boil all together until a third is wasted, bottle it, 
and when it is cold, cork the bottles very well. Shake it before 
using it. 

Shrimp Sauce. — Pick a pint of shrimps. Boil the heads and 
shells enough to take out all the goodness, adding pepper and 
salt to taste ; strain, make melted butter with the liquor, and 
stir in the shrimps long enough to get quite hot. 

Lobster Sauce is made in the same manner, stewing and 
seasoning the shell, chopping the meat, and mixing in the coral 
and eggs, if any. 
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Browning for Saucei, — Put half a poimd of brown sugar into 
an iron sancepan, and melt it over a moderate fire for about 
twenty-five minutes, stirring it continuallj, until quite blacky 
but it must become so by d^rees, or too sudden a heat will 
make it bitter, then add two quarts of water, and in ten minutes 
the sugar will be dissolved. Bottle for use. Or, spread flour 
on a tin or dish, colour it without burning it in a gentle oven, 
or before the fire in a Dutch or American oven; turn it fre- 
quently, that the whole may be equally browned. This blended 
with butter is a convenient thickening for soups and sauces 
when a deep colour is required. 

Brown Satice. — Butter two ounces, flour one ounce. Melt 
the butter in a frying-pan or saucepan, add the flour, and stir 
the mixture till it is of a brown colour; add as much boiling 
water as will render it of the consistency of thin cream ; season 
with pepper and salt. Add a little browning and ketchup. 

Celery Sauce, — Celery two roots, one small onion, flour one 
ounce, butter one ounce', cream a gill. Cut the celery and 
onions small, and stew them in a pint of water till tender ; stir 
in the flour, butter, and cream, previously mixed together, till 
the butter is quite dissolved, and add a little pepper and salt; 
simmer the whole gently fifteen minutes, rub it through a tin 
strainer with a wooden spoon, return the sauce to the pan, and 
stir it till it boils. 

Mixed Herbs. — Pound together in a Wedgwood mortar dried 
mint and sage half an ounce of each, celeiy seed one drachm, 
cayenne a quarter of a drachm, or a drachm of allspice or black 
pepper. Rub them through a fine sieve. This gives a savoury 
relish. Or, dried parsley, sweet marjoram, winter savoury, 
lemon thyme, of each two ounces; lemon peel cut very thin and 
dried, and sweet basil, of each one oxmce. Some add bay leaves 
and celeiy seed, a drachm of each. These may be dned and 
pounded together, then kept in closely stopped bottles. 

Sweet Pudding Sauce. — ^Equal quantities of white wine and 
sugar, added to some very rich melted butter. Some use 
brandy. 

White Pudding Sauce. — Take a gill of white wine, some loaf- 
sugar, and the whites of three eggs ; beat them over the fire 
until they form a high froth, and serve immediately. 

Med Wine Sauce. — Simmer half a pint of red wine, and one 
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quarter poand of loaf-sugar. Claret, or home-made wine will 
do for this sauce. 

Sultana Sauce. — Put two dessert-spoonfuls of water into a 
small saucepan ; when it hoils, add a quarter pound of butter ; 
stir it round one way until the butter is melted ; then put in 
two ounces of sultana raisins that have been swelled in brandy, 
and serve immediately. 

Sauoe Au Vin. — ^Pour quarter of a pint of wine upon the yolk 
of three e^vgs ; beat it together for ten minutes ; add sugar, 
grated lemon-peel, and cinnamon to your taste. Warm, but do 
not boil it. 

Cider Sauce. — Simmer a pint of cider and a quarter pound 
of sugar to a syrup ; add two ounces of butter ; make hot, and 
serve. 

Rich Wine Sauce. — ^Rub two tablespoonfuls of butter and four 
of sugar to a cream, and into it stir a cupful of hot water ; pour 
into metal or tinned pan, stirring steadily until it boils ; then 
one half cup of lemon or fruit juice, or fruit jelly. Give it an- 
other boil, remove from the fire, add one wine glass of wine and 
brandy mixed, and serve. If properly served, it will not be oily, 
and will have a rich foam. 

Orange Sauce. — Rub together two ounces of butter and one 
ounce of flour ; put into a saucepan, and add the juice of four 
oranges, with the grated rind of one-half one, and two table- 
spoonfuls of loaf-sugar. Serve when melted. 

Fruit Pudding Sauce. — ^Whip a cup of sugar and a half cup 
of butter to froth, add a wine-glass of mixed wine and brandy, 
and into this stir boiling milk, until the sauce is of the consist- 
ence of thick cream. Stir when serving. 

Jam Sauce. — Take two good dessert-spoonfuls of jam ; stir 
it over the fire in a glazed saucepan until pretty hot, then add 
two ounces of fresh butter and a tablespoonful of brandy, wine, 
cider, or grape-juice : when the butter is melted, serve. 

Almond Sauce. — Blanch and beat smooth two ounces of sweet 
almonds ; throw upon them half a pint of boiling milk ; strain 
it, add a dessertspoonful each of orange-flower water and pow- 
dered loaf-sugar, and the beaten yolks of two eggs. Stir it 
over the fire until it is quite hot, but not boiling. 

Arrowroot Sauce. — Arrowroot, one tablespoonful, water or 
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milk one pint, sugar four to six ounces, lemon jnice or white 
wine. Mix the arrowroot with a little cold water, add it to the 
boiling fluid and sugar. If intended for dark sauce, substitute 
brown sugar and port wine ; if for vegetables, season with pep- 
per and salt. Oom-starch may be used instead of arrowroot 

Moch-C ream for RicCj Fruit, dc. — Pour half a pint of boiling 
milk on a teaspoonful of arrow-root, previously mixed with a 
a small quantity of cold milk ; stir the mixture well, and when 
moderately warm, add the white of an egg well beaten. Place 
the whole over the fire, and stir it till it nearly boils. 

Tapioca Sauce. — Tapioca one ounce, water one pint, loaf- 
sugar four ounces, a little lemon peel. Simmer the tapioca in 
the water one or two hours, or until it is dissolved and clear ; 
add the sugar and seasoning, and pour the sauce over a baked 
or boiled pudding. Jam, lemon juice, &C., improve it. 

Hard Sauce. — ^Work together white or nice brown sugar 
and butter until white,, moistening with a few drops of wine or 
brandy ; add a little powdered nutmeg, cinnamon, or any fla- 
vouring essence you like. Serve on a small plate cold. 

Custard Sauce for Fruit Pudding or Tarts. — Put half a pint 
of milk in a clean saucepan and boil ; beat two eggs, and add 
with three ounces pounded sugar to the milk, in a jug standing 
in a saucepan of hot water ; stir till it thickens ; add a table- 
spoonful of brandy and a little nutmeg, and serve in a tureen. 

Fruit Sauce. — Melt a small lump of butter, stir in half as 
much flour, or a quarter as much of corn-starch, arrowroot, or 
soaked tapioca, a pinch of salt, if the butter is not salted, a glass 
of acid wine or lemon juice, or a tablespoonful of vinegar ; sugar 
to taste ; any fruit juice you have, as raspberry, strawberry, black- 
berry, elderberry, or jam will do ; thin to the right consistence ; 
bring it to the boil, and serve. Raspberry, and other firuit 
vinegars make excellent sauces. 

Fruit Syrups. — ^By getting fruit when it is most plentiful — 
apples, pears, plums, berries, blackberries and elderberries, 
simmering them with a very little water, squeezing through 
a jelly bag, and then boiling them a few minutes with about 
half as much weight of sugai- as juice, you may bottle oflhealth- 
ful syrup, which will make the plainest puddings, or simple 
steamed bread, or boiled rice, delicious eating. 
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PREPARATION AND COOKING OF VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes must take precedence of aU so-called vegetables. 
They are very nutritious, especially abounding in the heat- 
forming elements, and so agreeable to the appetite that we eat 
them every day, like bread, without getting tired of them. There 
are many favourite sorts, some best for boiling, some for baking. 
The smaller the eye the better the potato. Old potatoes should 
be peeled, or partly peeled, and soaked some hours in cold 
water. New potatoes should have their skins rubbed oflf with 
a coarse cloth, and a little salt if needed. Some prefer boiling 
potatoes to steaming them; but steaming is safest. Mrs. 
Bundell says — " Boil in plenty of water, and, when half done, 
throw in some cold water and salt. When nearly done, turn off 
the water, and let them stand in the open pot near the fire." 
Mrs. Glass says — " Boil in as httle water as possible — that is, 
steam them." Soyer says, " Some requ're to be put in cold, 
some in boiling water. Choose all about the same size. When 
they be^ to crack, turn off the water immediately ; place 
them near the fire with a cloth over them until dry and done. 
Salt should be put in at the beginning. A wateiy potato must 
be put in boiling water, and well dried when done. A piece of 
lime in the water is said to make them mealy." 

Baked Potatoes, with the skin on, should be chosen a large 
size (regente), placed in a slow oven, and so that they do not 
touch : or if in a Dutch or American oven, before the fire, they 
should be turned often ; they will take from one and a half to 
two hours. When the skins are beginning to brown, take up 
the largest, and feel if it is cooked through the centre. If 80, 

ake them out one by one in a towel and break each a little 
open, by grasping it with both hands ; then cover with a cloth 
and serve as soon as possible. An over-baked potato is spoiled ; 

in unbroken one becomes heavy. 

Mashed Potatoes. — After having boiled twelve middling- 
sized potatoes xmtil mealy, peel them, if with the skins on, and 
remove the eyes or specks ; put them into a bowl, and take 
two forks in one hand, with the points of the prongs turned out- 
wards, or a wooden fork; break the potatoes up with them over 
the fire ; when breaking, add an ounce of butter and a gill of 
milk or a little more to them, and half a teaspoonful of salt to 
every pound, and a pinch of pepper : they should be beaten 
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until they become quite light, never hard like paste, as when 
stirred with a spoon. 

Potatoes, if large, may be peeled and cut in four pieces, put 
in boiling water with some salt, boiled rather fast, and well 
drained when done ; dry near the fire, and mash as above. 

Broiled Potatoes. — ^Parboil large potatoes, peel and cut in 
thick slices. Broil on gridiron over a clear fire, until brown on 
both sides. Serve on hot dish, with a little salt, and bit of 
butter on every slice. 

Fried Potatoes. — Peel a pound of potatoes, cut thein into 
very thin slices, almost shavings ; put oil, butter, or fat, two 
inches deep, into a &ying-pan; when very hot, but not burning, 
throw a few slices in at a time, move them about with a 
skimmer. When a nice brown colour, take them out and 
sprinkle some salt over ; serve separate, or over broiled meat. 

Fried Cold Potatoes. — Cut them in slices from one quarter 
to half an inch thick, and slightly dredge with flower and salt; 
fry in a little oil, butter, or fat until of a nice brown. They 
may also be egged or dipped in batter, but in that case must be 
fried slowly. 

How to dress Gold Boiled Potatoes. — Slice, or cut in pieces 
six or eight potatoes, and put in a frying or saucepan, wim half 
an ounce of butter ; stir a teaspooiiful of flour in half a pint 
of milk, and add a little salt, pepper, and parsley or celery ; pour 
upon the potatoes, simmer gently ten minutes, and serve. 

Many cold boiled vegetables are nice done in tliis way. 

Sweet Potatoes, or Yams, are either boiled or baked in their 
skins, and may be cooked in a variety of ways like potatoes. 

Potato Kale or Colcannon. — Half head of cabbage, six pota- 
toes, two ounces of butter, one gill of cream. Boil the cab- 
bage, till very tender; boil and mash the potatoes. Then mix 
them together with the butter, cream, and salt to taste ; put 
them in a saucepan over the fire, and stir till hot. Serve 
immediately. 

Potatoes, Cabbages, dc. — Cabbage, greens, spinach, &c., boiled 
and chopped fine, may be mixed with twice their weight of 
mashed potatoes ; then add a little butter, pepper, and salt, 
and press the whole into a weU-buttered basin 'or mould ; set 
it in a hot oven five or six minutes, then remove the mould, 
and serve. 
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A boiled enion may be added, and, instead of potatoes, half 
the quantity of boiled carrots, tnmips, beet-root, or Jerusalem 
artichokes may be used. The greens should have the water 
well pressed from them. 

Potatoes, Ot\ionSj do. — Boil and mash the potatoes ; boil the 
onions, and pass them through a sieve; mix the whole well in 
a stewpan, sidding a little butter, and serve while hot. 

Potato Scones. — Mash boiled potatoes till they are quite 
smooth, adding a little salt ; then knead flour, or barley-meal, 
to the thickness required ; toast on the griddle, pricking with 
a fork to prevent them blistering. Eat with butter. 

Potatoes are also used in bread, puddings, pies, soups, stews, 
in modes which will be found in their seveial chapters. 

A Substitute for Potatoes. — Steam or boil one pound of 
tnmips; mash them well over the fire, sprinkling in about two 
ounces of oatmeal or peas-meal very slowly ; put the mixture 
into a buttered dish, and brown it before the fire or in an oven. 
A little pepper, salt, and sugar, should be s^ded according to 
taste. 

Jerusalem Artichokes can be boiled and eaten like potatoes. 
Clean, put into warm water, with a little salt, boil till tender, 
and serve ; or mash as soon as done, with salt, pepper, and 
butter. They can be treated in eveiyway like turnips, and are 
nice in soup. 

Artichokes are boiled like cauliflower; cut off the tops, and 
trim the leaves, and put them in boiling water, in which you 
have put salt, pepper, and savoury herbs, if liked. When the 
leaves come out easily they are done. Serve with melted butter. 

Tumips should be boiled in plenty of water. To mash, put 
them in a saucepan over the fire, with a bit of butter, or sour 
milk, or cream, salt, pepper, and a pinch of sugar; mash until 
rather dry, and serve. 

Turnips, dc, German Style. — ^Pare and cut into dice six or 
eight turnips; melt ihree ounces of butter in a stewpan; put 
them in and season with salt and pepper; toss over the fire for 
a few moments, then add half a pint of weak stock, or broth, 
or &ilk, and simmer until tender. Brown a tablespoonful of 
flour with a little butter, add, simmer five minutes, and serve. 
Jerusalem artichokes, celery, salsify, carrots, may be done in 
the same way. 
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Swe£sh Tvnnpc.ssdiftsarefedtoeAttle.vlieAol'a 
size, mre preferred br Bome to the oommon kind. Xkej 
be cot into slices, and bailed in plenty of vmter. 

Carrots should be scraped and boiled tender, wfaidi 11117 
take twentT minutes or an hoar, aoeovding to qoaHtj. Sem 
in quarters, cat lengthwise, or round sUeea, with butter, aalt 
and pepper. 

Beet4, bat little used in England as a Tegetable, are wtrj 
sweet and natiitioas. They most be boiled with thesr skins 
on, and scraped afterwards. Cat in slices, pat in a pan witfi 
gravT. baner, or milk, and a little rinegar, salt, and pepper. 
Good cold as a salad or pickle. Good baked also. 

Parsnips are good plainly boiled till tender; partly boiled 
and thin sliced lengthwise, and fined in batter; or broiled; or 
stewed with a little milk and floored batter, salt, and pepper. 

Onions may be boOed in water with a little salt till tender, 
and served with batter; baked whole in a covered dish with a 
little milk or gravy; cat in qaaiters. and stewed with milk, 
batter, salt, pepper, and a little floar. The large and mild 
Spanish onions can be tied in a doth and boiled or steamed 
like a padding. A crost of paste receives and retains the 
flavoar. Or fiurst boil, then bake in a paper. 

Onions, thoagh often eaten as a vegetable, are still more used 
to give their maciiage and flavoar to soaps, stews, or meat and 
fish pies, which see. 

Asparagus, — Scrape the bottom part; boil in a dean saaoe- 
I>an with bat little water, a litUe salt and sagar. Serve on 
toast, with batter or mdted batter. 

Celery, oftenest eaten raw, is very nice, cooked and served 
like asparagas. It also gives a delicate flavoar to soups and 

stews. 

Sea Kale is cooked like Asparagas. 

Oreen Cabbage and Savoys. — These close-leaf plants require 
well washing and soaking in salt and water before bdHng; 
remove the stems, and boil in plenty of water, with salt and a 
little soda. If large, cut in foar. 

Sprouts, Spring Greens^ Turnip Tops, Sc. — These only requiro 
washing before boiling, and boU till tender in plenty of water, 
with a little salt. 
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Stewed Cabbage or Savoys. — Cut in thin Blices, wash, drain, 
and boil till tender; drain them free from water; put into a 
clean pot two ounces of butter or fat, and a little salt and pep- 
per; when hot add the cabbage, and stir it well until nearly 
dry, then throw over a tablespoonful of flour, keep stirring, and 
then add a cupful of either broth, milk, or water, let boU ten 
minutes, and serve. 

Cole Slaw. — One egg, one teaspoon sugar, half teaspoon 
maize flour or arrowroot, half teacup sweet milk, half teacup 
vinegar, piece of butter the size of a walnut, a Arm head of 
cabbage. Shred very finely as much of the cabbage as will be 
required, and place it in dish. Beat the egg, sugar, flour, and 
butter thoroughly together, then add the milk, lastly, the vine- 
gar. Let this come to the boil in a lined saucepan, and when 
cold, pour over the cabbage, and serve. Chopped celery may 
be added when seasonable. 

Brocoli and Cauliflower should be put in salt and water some 
time before cooking, and require close examination that no 
insects are inside; cut ofif the root and the large leaves; put in 
boiling water; it will take about ten minutes. Serve plain, or 
with melted butter, egg sauce, or salad sauce. 

Cauliflower, or Brocoli with Cheese. — Boil two or three middle- 
sized cauliflowers ; make half a pint of thick melted butter ; 
grate, or chip in four ounces of good cheese ; mix well with the 
sauce, and, when boiling, pour it over the brocoli ; set in the. 
oven or before the fire to brown lightly, and serve. 

Jerusalem artichokes, Scotch kail, Brussels sprouts, are nice 
this way. 

Spinach requires to be well washed, and the stalks picked ofl*; 
boil with a very little water for ten minutes; take out, drain, 
press with the hands or plate to remove the water, and serve 
it as plain greens ; or put it on a clean board, and chop it fine, 
put it in a stew-pan, with a little good butter, salt, flour; place 
it on the fire, with a little milk or broth, for a few minutes, and 
serve with toast round. Good with cream. 

Nettles. — Wash, drain, put in plenty of boiling water, with a 
little salt; boil about twenty minutes, drain, and serve like 
spinach, or with a gravy of a little skim milk, batter, sugar, 
salt, and pepper. 

Dandelions. — Take the leaves any time before frill blossom- 
ing, and about an inch of the root; \rea&i \2^vs<Q4j^ «s^^^«- 
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dean; boil in plenty of water and a little salt until tender, and 
serve like other greens, plain with vinegar, or chopped with 
bntter, flour, and vinegar, or piqpiant sauce. Excellent and 
healtfaiul 

Vegetable Marrows may be first parboiled, then drained, 
dipped in batter, or bread crumbs and egg, and firied in butter. 

Green Peas are nicest boiled in a very little wat^, with a 
litUe salt and sugar; mint, if you Uke it Boil till tender, and 
serve with butter. 

Stewed Green Peas, — ^Put a quart of green peas, a lettooe 
and an onion cut in slices, in a stewpan with two ounces of 
butter, pepper, and salt, but no water; stew gently an hour; 
then stir in a well-beaten egg and half a teaspooidful of pow- 
dered sugar; they must not boil after adding the ^g, but, 
when nicely thickened, serve. 

Green Peas, when most plentifid. may be dried before the 
fire above the range, or in shallow pans m an open oven not 
too hot; and then soaked out and cooked as above, or used in 
soups, &c. 

Ripe Peas may be soaked, or parboiled, and freed from their 
shells, and then stewed or baked like haricot beans, or made 
into a thick porridge, or soup. 

Split Peas, freed from their shells, are most convenient foot 
use. They vary very much in respect to the time required in 
boiling. A little sod& in the water hastens the process. Some 
are said to boil more quickly by being put in boiling water. 

Broad Beans should be boiled alone like peas, and quickly 
served, with parsley and butter. If thrown into cold water, 
the skins being rubbed off, then heat with sauce and serve. 

French and Kidney Beans. — Head, tail, and string them; 
cut them down in thin strips, or in the middle ; throw them into 
boiUng water, in which a little more salt than usual has been 
put ; boil tender, and serve either plain or with parsley and but- 
ter, and a little pepper and salt, and sugar. 

Haricots, or SmaU White Beans, are among the most nu- 
tritious of vegetables, far exceeding any kind of animal food. 
They require long cooking, the longer the better. When baked, 
they are left in the oven overnight, with great improvement of 
flavour. They should first be well parboiled with plenty of 
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water, drained, and put in a baking-pan with sufficient water 
or milk, salt, butter, and a great spoonful of brown sugar or 
treacle to a quart. Some put a piece of salt pork, or salt beef 
in the centre, in which case no other salt is needed ; but they 
are nicer with butter or cream. 

Soyer says — '' Haricots, plain boiled, should be first washed, 
then put into the saucepan one quart of them, with four quarts 
of cold water, one ounce of butter or fat ; boil them genfly for 
tiiree hours, or till tender ; the water will be nearly absorbed, 
if the haricots are good : draw off the remainder ; mix in a 
pint of it three teaspoonful of flour, half a teaspoonfol of pep- 
per, add it to the haricots ; boil for ten minutes, keep stirnng, 
and serve, adding three teaspoonfuls of salt; an ounce of but- 
ter is an improvement. Four onions in slices, fried, may be 
added with the seasoning, when the haricots or lentils are 
nearly cooked. The broth, if ample, when strained from them, 
may be used as soup, with bread in it." 

White Beans (Haricots J Stewed. — Soak a quart of white hari- 
cot beans, or other small beans, for some hours in cold water; 
put them in £resh water and simmer until they are quite ten- 
der. If the water boils away, fill up with cold. Drain well; 
put in a saucepan with a quarter pound of &esh butter, one 
tablespoonful minced parsley, salt and pepper; move about, but 
do not stir with a spoon until quite hot ; squeeze in a lemon, 
or a dash of vinegar, and serve. 

LentUs. — ^Wash and cook them like haricots, putting them in 
cold water; they will not take so long, but try when tender. 

The liquor of either makes a nutritious soup, by adding fried 
onions, a little flour, pepper, and salt, and poured over bread 
previously sliced and put in a soup basin. 

TomatoeSj Baked. — ^Pour boiling water over the tomatoes to 
loosen the skins ; peel ; cut in thick slices, and place them in 
a well buttered baking-dish, with plenty of salt and pepper, and 
butter in bits. Cover with bread-crumbs, in which mix grated 
cheese and powdered sweet herbs. Bake twenty or thirty 
minutes. 

Or stew over the fire, stirring in the bread-crombs and sea- 
soning. 
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SOUPS. 



Mant people begin everj dinner with sonp, followed by fish, 
flesh, fowl, salad, pudding, pastry, and fruit. In our large 
towns " soups " are placarded at every fashionable restaurant. 
But how seldom do we find this most economical, palatable, 
and nutritious form of food on the tables of the poorer classes ! 
Yet few dishes are so easy to make, and none to so much ad- 
vantage uses up every otherwise wasted bit of meat, fish, or 
vegetables. 

In a well-made soup, the work of digestion is already half 
accomplished. 

Soup should be made with pure, soft water. The vessels 
in which it is made should be very clean, and, as it ferments 
readily, it must, if kept, be boiled every day or two. 

Soups are made of beef, veal, mutton, poultry, fish, oysters, 
mussels, lobsters, &c., milk, butter, cheese, barley, rice, peas, 
beans, lentils, arrowroot, com starch, macaroni, vermicelli; 
potatoes, carrots, turnips, Jerusalem artichokes, vegetable mar- 
rows, pumpkins, tomatoes, okra; onions, shallots, garlics, leeks, 
asparagus ; cabbages, cauliflowers, lettuces, celery, &c. It is 
flavoured and seasoned with sweet herbs, mushrooms, salt» 
sugir, pepper, mustard, cayenne, spices, ketchups. 

The stock, or broth, of soup is made of meat, fish, barley, 
peas, beans, &c. ; reduced by long simmering to a fluid consist- 
ence. The articles added, to thicken, or make it more nutri- 
tious, or a better flavour, as barley, rice, tapioca, sugar, should 
be well washed, and then boiled in the soup, or if much timo is 
required, boiled soft separately, then added. 

Count Bumford says that dried peas should be put in boiling 
water. There is a great diflisrence in the quality and solu- . 
bility of peas and beans, depending upon soil or seasons. A 
bit of soda in the water hastens the process of solution ; they 
may also be mashed. Vegetables should be well deaned, 
scraped or pared, if needed, and sliced or cut into small pieces. 
Onions are sliced ; and if they are iirst fried nearly black with 
butter and sugar, they give a rich colour as well as flavour to 
soup. Baked onions may be bought at the shops. The flavour- 
ing ingredients should not be too much alike, as cloves and 
allspice, mace and nutmeg, and should harmonise together ; 
nor should there be anywhere in cookery one flavour so strong 
as to overpower the others. Butter, and the flavours easily 
dissipated by heat, should be added last. 
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For thickening;; soups use wheat flonr« rice floor, arrowroot, 
com starch (or com flour, as it is called), potato floor, &c. 
Floor or starchy thickening shoold be mixed with the sogar, 
Bah, spices, ketchop, &c., and then with enoogh of cold liqoid, 
the soop, or browning, to make a thin batter. Stir it into the 
hot soop, stir and simmer ten minotes, and serve. An oonce 
or two of sogar, and aboot the same of salt, may be added to 
each gallon of soop, with a gill of vinegar — hot the taste of a 
good cook most decide as to qoantities, and it is always best to 
rather onder than over-season, as more can be added. Toma- 
toes and lemon-joice sopply more delicate acids than vinegar. 
Celery vinegar gives a dooble and delightful flavoor. 

The broths or foondations of vegetable soops may be pre- 
pared from — 

4 carrots, 2 tnmips, 2 heads celery, 4 onions, a slice of » 
toasted bread, 4 qts. water ; or, 

1 tomip, 1 carrot, 1 head celery, 4 oz. onions, 3 oz. hotter, 1 
pint peas, crost of toasted bread, 4 qts. water; or, 

6 potatoes, 6 onions, six carrots, 4 tomips, 3 celery heads, 4 
oz. hotter, or brown toast, 4 qts. water. 

To make, pot the prepared vegetables into the cold water, 
heat slowly and simmer, ontil they are redoced to a polp, 
skimming well at first; then pass the whole throogh a colander, 
then a sieve. If a broth is wanted for clear soop, let it settle 
and torn off the liqoid. The sediment will do for thick soop, 
or stews. 

Or, in Spyer's fashion, pot hotter and so^ar in a stewpan, 
add tihe sliced vegetables, stew them carefoUy till tender and 
browned, then add boiling water, bread, boiled peas, &c., sim- 
mer, skim, season, strain or decant, and serve. 

Nice stock for soops is made of sago, tapioca, arrowroot, 
salep, Irish moss, as well as isinglass, fish, beef, veal, motton, 
&c. Any of these may be extended and varied with Jerosalem 
artichokes, vegetable marrow, potatoes, and similar vegetables. 
Clear soops commonly have an addition of green peas, 
chopped asparagos, macaroni, rice, or sippets of fine bread, to 
make them more sobstantial. The macaroni, or rice, shoold 
be boiled previoosly; the peas, if large; but the others can be 
dropped into the boiling soop, and cooked in ten or fifteen 
minotes. 

The clever cook or hoosewife will have no difficolty in making 
a hondred excellent soops withoot ever calling on ihe botcher. 
Flesh meat, when used in soops, is more for flavoor than notri- 
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ment. The most natritioas bases for soups are bariej, peas 
beans, and lentils; a well-browned omst of bread giTea colon: 
and nutriment. 

The cheapest vegetables of the markets— even the ataUa 
and tops thrown away as refuse, have only to be carefully picked 
and washed to make very good food. A very palatable and 
nourishing thick soup can be made for consid^»bly less than 
a penny a quart. 

Rioet Maearonif or Vermicelli Soups. — ^Have a clear veget- 
able, or meat, or fish soup boiling, and into it drop rice pre- 
viously boiled or well soaked so as to quickly boil soft: or 
short lengths of boiled, or partly boiled macaroni; or broken 
vermicelli, which should alwayB be dropped in boiling liquid 
to prevent it from sticking together. When tender, season and 
serve. 

Clear Vegetable Soup. — Gut into small dice about half a 
pound of carrots, turnips, onions, leeks, celery, and put them 
m a saucepan with two ounces of butter, and a teaspoonful of 
raw sugar; put on the fire, stir often, and when no moisture is 
seen, add three pints of clear broth; simmer and skim mtil 
the carrots are tender, and serve. Jerusalem artichokes, green 
peas, brocoli, Brussels sprouts, small asparagus chopped, and 
almost any nice vegetables may be used in the same way. 

Vegetable Soup. — ^Peel and cut up very fine three onionst 
three turnips, one carrot, and four potatoes, put them into a 
stewpan with a quarter of a pound of butter, and a bunch of 
parsley, pass them ten minutes over a sharp fire ; then add a 
good spoonful of flour, mix well in, moisten with two quarts of 
vegetable broth, and a pint of boiling milk, boil up, keeping it 
stirred, season with a little salt and sugar, and rub through a 
hair sieve, put it into another stewpan, boil again, skim and 
serve with med bread in it. 

Count Bumford*8 Soups, on which he fed some twelve 
hundred beggars in Munich, while they were taught to work» 
at an expense of less than half a penny each per day — fuel and 
service included — ^were not only astonishingly cheap, but very 
palatable and nutritious. I take one formula from " How to 
Live on Sixpence a-Day." 

Boil slowly 8 oz. of barley and 6 oz. of peas in 4 quarts of 
water until iliey are tender, which will take several hours ; add 
1^ lbs. of peeled potatoes, 1 oz. salt, i teaspoonful of pepper, 
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sweet herbs, 4 oz. vinegar. When done, stir in 8 oz. stale 
bread cut or broken in small pieces. Thin with boiling water, 
if required. Onions, carrots, turnips, celery, cabbage, &c., may 
be added to vary it; and any flavours. 

Cheap Vegetable Soup. — Peel and cut into small pieces six 
potatoes, tlu'ee turnips, 2 carrots, 2 onions, 1 head celery, 2 
mushrooms, if to be had; toast a large slice of bread very 
brown, and put all into a saucepan with 6 quarts of water. 
Simmer for three hours, and when quite soft pass it through a 
sieve. Warm up and season with salt, pepper, and any sauce 
you like, with a dash of vinegar. 

Barley Soup. — Put 2 lbs. shin of beef, i lb. pearl barley, a 
large bunch of parsley, 4 onions, 6 potatoes peeled and sliced, 
salt and pepper, in 4 quarts of cold water, bring slowly to boil 
and simmer gently three hours. Eice, peas, beans, or tapioca, 
may be used in place of barley, and celery or sweet herbs for 
parisley. 

Onion Soup. — Gut up eight middling-sized onions, put them 
in a stewpan with 3 oz. butter, and fiy well; mix atablespoon- 
fnl of rice flour with 2 quarts of water; add the onions, salt 
and pepper to taste, and 1 teaspoonM of powdered sugar; 
simmer till tender; thicken with butter and flour. 

• 

Pea Soup. — Cut up and fry ^ lb. of onions, J lb. carrots, 2 
oz. celery in a little butter or dripping; add 4 quarts of water, 
or liquor in which meat or flsh has been boiled; when boiling, 
add I lb. of peas ; simmer until the peas are thoroughly done ; 
add 1 tablespoonful of brown sugar, salt, and pepper, and a 
little mint or other herbs, and a dash of vinegar. 

French Vegetable Soup. — ^Pumpkins or vegetable-marrow 
two pounds, cut in kurge dice, an onion sliced, butjber three or 
four ounces, salt and sugar two teaspoonfuls of each, pepper 
a quarter of a teaspoonf ul, water half a pint. Stew gently for 
twenty minutes; when in pulp, add two tablespoonfuls of 
flour and three pints of milk gradually, stirring the whole well 
during the mixing. 

Pea Soup. — ^Put in your pot 4 oz. of butter, half a pint of 
peas, three pints of water, one teaspoonful of sugar, one of 
salt, half one of pepper, four ounces of vegetables, cut in 
slices; boil gently two hours, or until the peas are tender, as 
some require boiling longer than others, and serve 
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Cheap Pea Soup. — Pnt into the saucepan or pot 4 oz. but- 
ter, two good onions sliced; fry them gently until brownish, 
then add one large or two small turnips, the same of carrots, 
one leek, and one head of celery, all cut thin and slanting (if 
all these cannot be obtained, use any of them, but about the 
same amount) ; fry for ten minutes more, and then add seven 
quarts of water ; boil up, and add one pound and a half of 
split peas ; simmer for two or three hours, until reduced to a 
pulp, which depends on the quality of the peas, then add two 
tablespoonfuls of salt, one of sugar, one of dried mint; mix 
half a pound of flour smooth in a pint of water, stir it well; 
pour it in the soup, boil thirty minutes, and serve. 

Puree^ or Thick Vegetable Soups. — Oreen Pea. — Put a quart 
of large green peas, when cheap, in the pot or pan, with three 
or four ounces of butter, a middling-sized onion, a little mint, 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, half the same of pepper, a gill of 
water; set on slow fire, stir now and then, or until no more 
moisture remains on the bottom of the pan; add two or three 
tablespoonfuls of flour, stir round quick, and break the peas 
against the side of the pan with a wooden spoon ; moisten with 
a quart of milk and a quart of water, simmer twenty minutes, 
or more if old peas, and serve. Fried bread, in small dice, is 
a good accompaniment. By pressing the peas with the back 
of a spoon, through a hair sieve, an inviting puree is produced; 
after which warm up, and serve. 

Lettuce Soup, — Wash, dry, and cut up four cabbage lettuces, 
and one coss ditto, a hancfiul of sorrel, a little tarragon and 
chervil, and two or three small cucumbers peeled and sliced; 
put into a saucepan a quarter of a pound of butter, then set 
in the vegetables ; put on a slow fire, and stir often, until there 
is no liquid, remaining; add two tablespoonfuls of flour, mix 
well, and moisten with two quarts of broth or water, and set 
it to boil; when boiling, add a pint of green peas, two tea- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar, a fittle pepper and salt; when 
l^e peas are tender, serve. If you use water, increase the 
quantity of seasoning. 

Fish Soup, — ^The water in which fish has been boiled may 
be saved for soup. In it boil also the bones, head, fins, &c., 
with onions, herbs, vegetables, as turnips, carrots, Jerusalem 
artichokes, salsify, celery. A little milk improves it. Thicken, 
and season to taste. 
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Fish and Oyster Soup, — Stew any small fish you may have, 
slices of skate or any fish which may happen to be plentiful, 
for some hoars, in sufficient water. Strain it, season, flavour, 
and thicken it, and before dinner-time open a quarter of 
hundred oysters, and put them in ; when they are hot and 
plump serve the soup. 

Lobster or Gray-Fish Soup. — Boil lobsters or cray-fish and 
pick out all the meat, and break up the shells small in a 
mortar; six small lobsters, or the same proportion of larger 
Ones, or of cray-fish, will do. Put the broken shells into four 
quarts of water, with a pint of green peas, a turnip, a carrot, 
an anchovy chopped up, a little thyme, and seasoning of mace, 
cloves, pepper, and salt. Stew them over a slow fire until 
there is no goodness left in the shells; strain off the liquor, 
put in the lobster or cray-fish cut small, with the coral if there 
be any. Let it boil a little time, thicken it with butter rolled 
in flour, stir it well and let it simmer a few minutes. Fry a 
French roll brown on all sides, lay it in the tureen, pour the 
soup on it, and serve it very hot. 

Fish and Vegetable Soup. — Stew six pounds of fish with a 
couple of carrots, some white-hearted lettuces pulled leaf from 
leaf, leeks and onions to taste, and a handful of sorrel, or its 
equivalent in vinegar, in water enough to cover them, until 
all are boiled to rags ; then add water enough to make the 
quantity of soup required, and some to spare for waste, and 
let it simmer on, closely covered, for an hour. Cut up all 
kinds of vegetables, fry them until they are brown, strain off 
the soup, put it and the fried vegetables together, season with 
pepper, salt, and two cloves, and simmer for half an hour. 
Put a French roll or two rounds of toast into the tureen, 
thicken the soup with three new-laid eggs well beaten up, or 
some flour, and pour it over the bread. 

Fish and Pea Soup. — Boil the fish with carrots, turnips, 
leeks, onions, &c., until all will pulp through a sieve. Boil 
old peas, dry or green, pulp them also, and add to the rest, 
them and the liquor they were boiled in. Add milk or cream 
to taste, pepper and salt; let the soup boil enough, keeping it 
stirred, and at thelastboil young green peas until quite tender, 
allowing a pint to a good tureenf ul of soup ; put the green 
peas into the tureen, pour the soup over them, and serve. 

Fragrant Fish Soup. — ^Take skate, flounders, and eels, cut 
them up, and if they are for brown soup fry them brown in 
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dnujpmg, if for white soup put them into the kettle without 
frymg; season them with mace, pepper, and salt; put in also 
an onion stack with three cloves, a head of celery, two parsley 
roots cut up, and a bunch of sweet herbs; cover the kettle 
dose and let it simmer two hours, thicken the soup by dusting 
it in a little dry flour, if it require it, and serve. 

8kate Soup, — ^Make the stock by boiling down l^e skate 
with onions, pepper, salt, and spice (if approved) to taste. 
Strain off the broth, and boil in a tureen of soup an ounce oi 
vermicelli until it is tender Beat up the yolks of two eggs, 
beat into them half a pint of cream or good milk, stir them 
into the soup near but not on the fire, until they thicken it 
enough, and serve it poured over a hot French roll, or toast, 
laid in the tureen. 

French Soup, or Pot d Feu — BouiUon et BouiUi. — ^Put a 
gallon of water in the pot, with four pounds of the buttock of 
beef, or shin, or ^ve pounds of the thick part of the leg, three 
teaspoonfuls of salt, one of pepper, four onions, four leeks cut 
in pieces, two carrots, and two good-sized turnips, three 
cloves, one burnt onion, or three spoonfuls of colouring; set 
it on ijie fire; when beginning to scum, skim it, and place the 
pot on one side of the &re. Add now and then a drop of cold 
water; it will make it clear. Simmer four hours. SUce some 
bread, put into the tureen, and pour the broth, with some of 
the vegetables, over; serve the meat separate, and the remain- 
^S vegetables round. 

The proper Pot a Feu, however, is a pot, well covered — an 
earthen one is best — into which the waste bits and scraps of 
meat and poultry, bones, &c. ; crusts, vegetables, pulse, are 
kept simmering to form the stock broth for the daily soup, to 
make more rich and savoury stew or ragout, and to season 
vegetables. The cost is almost nothing, yet it is the basis of 
French cookery. 

Stock for Clear Soup. — Soyer says — Cut two pounds of 
knuckle or scrag of veal into small pieces, place them in the 
iron pot or stewpan, with two ounces of salt butter, three tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, half a spoonful of pepper, a gill of water, 
three middle-sized, or six ounces of, onions sliced. Put on the 
fire; when boiling, stir round with a spoon for about ten 
minutes, or until it forms a whitish thick gravy at the bottom, 
or gets rather dry, then add ^ye pints of hot or cold water; 
when boiling, let it simmer gently for three quarters of an 
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hour, skim it well, pass it throngh a sieve, and it will be found 
<dearand ready for use. This is a plain neat stock, but it 
will be much nicer, if we add two cloves and about two ounces 
of carrot, and the same of turnip, leeks, celery, or a quarter of 
a pound of one of them, if you cannot get the variety. To 
add more zest to the flavour, add the smallest quantity of 
thyme, winter savoury, or a bay leaf. To colour, put in half 
a burnt onion — an onion fried in butter until it is quite black, 
or browning may be used. (See Sauces.) 

Beef Tea, — Cut a pound of beef into small dice, which put 
into a stew-pan with two small pats of butter, a clove, a small 
onion sliced, and two saltspoonfuls of salt; stir the meat round 
over the fire for ten minutes, until it produces a thickish 
gravy, then add a quart of boiling water, and let it simmer at 
the comer of the Are for half an hour, skimming off every 
particle of fat: when done pass through a sieve. 

If wanted plain, omit the vegetables and clove : the butter 
is taken out m skimming; pearl-barley, vermicelli, rice, &c., 
may be served in it if required. A little leek, celery, or pars- 
ley may be added. 

Oihlety Oxtail, and other Thick Meat Soups. — ^Take a turkey's 
giblets, or those of two chickens, or a pound of oxtail cut in 
pieces, or other meat, properly prepared; put into a pan a 
quarter of a pound of outter or dripping, melt it, add four 
ounces of flour, stir continually until it begins to brown, add 
two onions or leeks sliced, fry a few minutes longer, put in 
the giblets, fry gently for ten minutes, stirring now and then, 
pour over two quarts of water, stir till boiling, and set it to 
simmer; then add two teaspoonfuls of salt, half one of pepper, 
one of sugar, three cloves, a little thyme, bay leaf, and about 
a quarter of a pound of celery well washed and cut up small; 
continue simmering until the giblets are tender, remove the 
fat, and serve. 

Mutton Broth. — Cut two pounds of the scrag, or any other 
lean part of mutton, in- ten or twelve pieces, put in a pan with 
two ounces of fat, two teaspoonfuls of salt, half of pepper, a 
giU of water, two middle-sized onions, a good teacupt'ul of 
pearl barley. Set it on the Are, stir round until it is reduced, 
moisten with Ave pints of water, boil, and skim, simmer two 
hours, and serve. 

Potato Soup, — ^Proceed as above, omit the barley, add two 
pounds of potatoes, peeled and cut in slices, put them in when 
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the broth is boiling; mmmer tiU in pnlp, ftnd serve. A few 
sprigs of parsley, or the flowers of four m&rigolds, is an im- 
proTement, and, at the same time, an agreeable change. 

Arrowroot Thickening /or Soups. — ^Take an omice of arrow- 
root, and very gradoally add snmcient liqmd to it to make H 
of the consistency of batter; aiid in oraer that it may be 
smooth, it should be moistened sparingly at first and beftten 
with the back of a spoon, mitil every lump has disappeared. 
The soup should boil quickly when the thickening is stirred 
into it, and be simmered for ten minutes afterwards. One 
ounce of arrowroot is sufficient for one quart of soup. 

Corn Starch (called flour), sago, tapioca, rice flour, potato 
starch, as well as common wheat flour, may be used nearly in 
the same fashion. 

Ox Cheek Soup, — Rub an ox cheek (middle size, or half a 
large one) with four teaspoonfuls of salt and one of pepper; 
put in four quarts of cold water; when it boils, simmer gently 
for three hours. Skim off the fat. A head of celery, or some 
leaves of it, or onions, and any vegetables may be added in 
boiling. Put the meat on a <£sh, and serve the soup sepa- 
rately, with bread in it. 

Any small quantity of mixed vegetables may be used. They 
should all be cut into dice, and not peeled, but well cleaned, 
with the exception of the dried skin of the onion. One pound 
of rice is a great improvement ; or half -a-pint of split peas, or 
barley, or a pint of white haricot beans, or a little flour to 
make the gravy or broth thick. It may be varied in several 
ways ; but the chief point is, when once boiled, simmer slowly 
till tender, which you may ascertain by piercing it with a fork; 
if it sticks to it, it is not sufficiently done. Sheep and Iambus 
head may be done the same way, but will only take one quarter 
of the time ; season accordingly. 



FISH. 



Fish contains about the same nutriment as its weight of 
flesh, and the less oily varieties are richer in nitrogen, or the 
flesh -forming elements. It is also good food for the brain 
and nerves, from its large supply of phosphorus. 

The quantities of fish which might be taken all round the 
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British Islands, and sent by rail into the interior, would go 
far to feed the whole population. In two days of October, 
1871, there were taken by the fishermen of the single port of 
Lowestoft twenty-two millions of herrings. As they had no 
means of curing so immense a number, many tons had to be 
sold for manure. The best cured herrings come from Great 
Yarmouth. 

Fish is best fresh from the water. Some, as cod, ling, 
turbot, soles, and even salmon, keep for some days in a cool 
atmosphere; others, like mackerel, should be eaten on the day 
they are caught. But most kinds can be preserved by salting, 
smoking, or drying, and these can be made more palatable 
and healthfol by being soaked in cold water before using. 

The most delicate isinglass is made of the swimming 
bladder of the sturgeon. The water in which fish is boiled is 
a good foundation for soups, if its odour is not disagreeable. 

The vessels in which fish is cooked must be perfectly clean ; 
and they should be freed from all smell of fish after using, 
especially if intended for other uses. This is particularly the 
case with the frying-pan and gridiron. A pan in which coals 
can be put to stand over a fish and brown its surface is required 
for some dishes; while others need the ham-marie^ which is 
simply a jar or other vessel, set into a saucepan of boiled 
water, or oblong vessel made for the purpose, so that its con- 
tents are kept at the simmering point without burning. 

To Boil Fish, have just water enough to cover the fish, in a 
vessel not too large. Most kinds should be put in boiling 
water. To the water add a rather large quantity of salt, and 
a strong dash of vinegar. In France fish are commonly boiled 
in white wine, sour cider or perry, of the sour cheap kinds, 
would answer. In the water may also be put a httle pepper, 
mace, or sweet herbs, parsley, &c. Very ordinary fish may 
in this way be brought to a delicious fiavour. A fish is boiled 
enough when it separates readily from the bone. 

Marinade. — A sort of fiavoured broth in which fish may be 
boiled. Cut up a carrot, a large onion, a good-sized clove of 
shallot, or two small ones, and half a clove of garlic. Put 
them into a stew-pan with a piece of butter, a bunch of pars- 
ley, and other sweet herbs, and let all brown a little. Then 
stir in gradually a bottle of cheap foreign wine, good home- 
mitde wine, or cider. Put in a good tablespoonful of salt, 
some pepper, ground allspice, and two cloves, beaten up; 
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simmer the whole for two hours, and sknin it. Let the fish 
which is to be cooked in it only simmer, and if the marinade 
is boiled and skimmed, after nsing, it will do again and again ; 
but if put by for days it must be kept tightly coTered. 

To Broil Fish, if large, like sahnon, cut it in slices about an 
inch thick, roll them in a batter of melted butter, flonr, and 
salt, and broil over a clear but slow fire. Or it may be simply 
drieid in a cloth, floored, and broiled, and served with butter. 

To Fry Fish — Fish is best fried in salad oil. This oil may 
be kept in a n>ecial jar for the purpose, and used when re- 
quired. Whole fish may be rolled in flour, or fine biscuit 
powder, or Indian com meal; but slices of fish are best with 
yolk of egg, or a thin batter. The oil, or other fat, should be 
very hot, and the fish nicely browned. 

Batter for Frying Fish. — :Beat up an egg until it froths, 
beat in flour enough to make the batter so thick, that a suffi- 
ciency of it will adhere to the fish dipped into it before frying. 
Season it with salt and pepper to taste^ and add mace and nut- 
meg in fine powder, if the flayour be liked. Dip the fish into 
this, and put each piece as dipped into the boiling fat or oiL 

Another batter for fijsh is: beat up the yolks of two eggs, 
beat in a spoonful of flour, powdered nutmeg, mace, salt, and 
pepper to taste. 

Or beat four spoonfuls of flour with one of oil, and just 
beer enough to make it of a due thickness, beat in ike wmtes 
of two eggs, or one egg, yolk and white both. 

A Mayonaise of cold fish is simply a good salad sauce poured 
over it; with a garnish of lettuce, beet-root, nasturtian 
flowers, &c. (See Salads,} 

Stewed Fish. — ^Take white wine and water in equal parts, 
or, lacking wine or cider, use a little vinegar and water, just 
enough to cover the fish, and let it stew gently until it is 
cooked. Put the fish by to keep hot, and tM^ken the liquor 
with butter and flour. Beat two eggs, mix gradually with 
the gravy, salt to taste, and serve the fish in the gravy. 

Chives and parsley may be chopped fine and added if liked. 

Boiled Fish, French Style, — ^After the fish is cleaned and 
scaled, place in the inside a piece of butter rolled in fiour, and 
pour a glass of boiling vinegar over it. Place the fish in a 
stew-pan with wine enough to cover it, to which add salt, 
pepper, a laurel-leaf or two, and two slices of lemon. Let it 
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Bmmer gently for two hours, drain from the liqnor, and serve 
on a napkin, in a bed of green parsley. Water and vinegar 
may be nsed instead of wine. 

To Oooh Kippered Salmon, — Cut it into pieces of convenient 
lize, wrap them in buttered writing-paper, and broil them. 
It does not take many minutes to cook. Or, make a wall of 
maahed potatoes round a dish. Have hard-boiled eggs largely 
chopped, divide the salmon into flakes, put both into h<df a 
pint of rich new milk, thicken with butter rolled in flour, stir 
it mitil it boils, and pour it into the dish with the potatoes 
round: or, toast the salmon. Place it in a basin with the cut 
aide downwards, pour boiling water over it: if salt be objected 
to, repeat the process, place it on a dish the right siae up- 
wards, and put butter on it before the fire; or, lay the pieces 
in a dish over night, with a little salad oil poured over them, 
and in the morning, with the oil remaining in the dish, fry the 
salmon lightly; or, soak the salmon for three or four hours, 
broil it, and pepper it slightly as it cooks. 

Boiled Cod, Ling, Hake, Haddock. — ^Wash, and rub it with 
vinegar. Put in tcarm water, salt, and vinegar A good-sized 
head and shoulders takes hidf an hour. It must not boil so 
briskly as to crack the skin. Serve on a napkin with melted 
butter, or any sauce preferred, as lobster, shrimp, anchovy, 
caper. See Satices. 

Orimped Ood, — ^Boil in slices two inches thick in water well 
salted a few minutes. Take out and drain ; flour them, and 
broil slowly. Any good sauce. 

Fried Cod. — ^Next to the head and shoulders cut coUops for 
frying, two inches thick. Wash, and dry them in a cloth. 
Put egg and bread-crumbs over them; let the fat in the pan 
boil, and fry the slices of cod of a bright brown, and well 
cooked through. 

Salt Cod. — ^Put^the cod in water the night before it is 
wanted, and let it soak all night. Boil it, lay it in a dish, 
separate the flakes, pour egg sauce over it, and send it up 
very hot. 

Or, instead of the egg sauce, boil parsnips quite tender, 
mash them with butter, cream, or milk, and spreaa them round 
the salt fish. ^ 

If the cod be very dry soak it for several hours, lay it out 
to dry in a cold place, and then soak it again for a number of 
hours; this double soaking is said to soften the driest fish. 
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it with lobster sauce or shrimp sance. Large plaice will 
boil in the same mamier, but will take less time. 

Turbot au Court Bouillon. — Boil water enough to cover the 
fish with salt, parsley, thyme, two or three laurel or bay 
leares, an onion cut up and a clove of garlic; let it boil half 
an hour and stand to settle; when clear, pour it off. Rub the 
tarbot iiith lemon-juice, and simmer it in the liquor prepared 
(the court bouillon) for an hour, if the fish be of mec&um size. 
It must never boil, but only simmer; and if the kettle be 
coTered with a sheet of paper well buttered, it will keep the 
whiteness of the fish. Drain, and serve on a napkin sur- 
rounded with parsley, with caper sauce in a tureen. 

Otiier flat fish, the Brill, the Plaice, the Flounder, the Dab^ 
and the Sole, are dressed in the same way. 

Scalloped Fish. — ^It may be done either in a pie-dish or in 
scallop dishes, using three or more to form a dish. Divide 
cooked fish into small flakes, roll them over in thin melted 
butter, thickened cream, or any sance that is liked, and flavour 
them nicely to taste with seasoning, minced herbs, spice, or 
any agreeable sauce. Pack the fish on a bed of bread-crumbs, 
cover it with more bread-crumbs, lay bits of butter all over 
the top, and bake it in an oven, or m a Dutch oven, until it is 
brown on the surface. 

It may be done in the same way, using very nicely mashed 
potatoes in place of the bread-crumbs. 

Fried Herrings. — Choose them, like all fish, of a bright sil- 
veiy appearance, stiflhess, and brightness in the eyes and gills. 
Glean and scale, and dry in a cloth. Fry them to a bright 
colour. The herring, being so rich a fish, should be fried wiUi 
less fat than fish of most kinds, and well drained and dried 
afterwards. A nice sauce to eat with herrings is sugar, mus- 
tard, and a little salt and vinegar. Crisp parsley to garnish 
them may be used. 

Fry Sprats in the same way; they require no sauce, unless 
it may be a little lemon, pickle, or ketchup. 

Broiled Herrings. — Clean and dry the fish, cut off their heads, 
flour them, and broil them. Break up the heads and boil them 
for a quarter of an hour in a little beer, ale, or water, with a 
little whole pepper and a bit of onion; strain off the liquor, 
thicken it with butter and flour, beat mustard up with it, and 
senre it in a tureen. 

E 
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Boiled Herrings. — Clean and diy the fish, rab a little salt 
over them, wash them OTer with vinegar, lay them carefully 
on the fish-plate, and pot them into the kettle when the water 
boils. Ten or twelve minutes will cook them. Let them drain; 
serve with parsley and batter. 

Baked Herrings, Pilchards, or Sprats. — Clean the fish, and 
dear them of scales with wiping them ; do not use water. Beat 
npand mix together allspice, black pepper, and salt. Arrange 
the fish in a pie-dish or pan, with a few cloves and a little Nt 
of onion, and sprinkle the seasoning between every layer of 
fish. Cover them with half vinegar and half table-be^ ; tie 
them down with pi^r, and bake them in a slow oven. 

Boiled Mackerel. — ^Draw and wash the mackerel ; place them 
side by side on the fish-plate, and put them into boiling water, 
from five to ten minutes ; put in fennel, parsley, and mint, in 
separate bunches, long enough to make them tender. Chop 
them separately very fine and quickly, and put them in the 
side-oven, or in some place where they will keep very hot, while 
the mackerel is dished. Place the mackerel side by side on 
the dish, and arrange the green in lumps round. Serve it 
with melted butter. 

Fried Mackerel. — Clean the mackerel, cut them open, and 
brush them over with egg beaten np. Mix crumbs of bread, 
parsley, chives and lemon thyme minced very fine, pepper and 
salt, cover the fish with this seasoning, and fry them. Serve 
with melted butter or plain. 

Some like them done with egg and bread-crumbs, withoat 
the herbs. 

Broiled Mackerel. — Clean the fisb, cut off their heads, and 
draw out the roes, without opening them. Boil the roes and 
beat them with the yolk of an egg, a little nutmeg, a bit of 
lemon-peel minced fine, minced thyme and parsley, salt, pep- 
per, and some crumbs of bread. Stuff the fish with this force- 
meat, putting it in where the heads were cut off, flour them and 
broil them over a clear fire, taking care that they are well done 
through. Serve them with melted butter, and walnut or mush- 
room ketchup. 

Fricasseed Skate. — ^When the skate is cleaned and skinned, 
put it into a stew-pan, with water, allowing a quarter of a pint 
of water to every pound of fish ; put in a bunch of sweet herbs 
and a little mace, nutmeg, and salt. Cover the stew-pan cbsa» 
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and let it simmer for a quarter of an honr. Take out the bnnch 
of herbs, and put in a quarter of a pmt of cream ; thicken the 
liquor with a piece of butter the size of a walnut, rolled in 
flour; stir in a glass of white wine ; keep shaking the pan one 
way until the mcassee is thick and smooth, dish it up, and 
ganiish it with slices of lemon. 

How to Oocik aU Kinds of Fink in Baking Stew-pan. — Take 
six pounds of any fish, cut it crossways, two inches thick, put 
diem in the pan, with salt, pepper, chopped onions ; fill it up, 
well intermix the seasoning ; when full, put in a basin four 
ounces of flour, which mix with a quart of water, which pour 
oyer, shake the pot, well cover it, bake two hours in a rather 
hak oven; seasoning to be four teaspoonfuls of salt, one of 
pepper, two onions, and chopped parsley; onions may be 
omitted, but use herbs and mixed spice. 

Fish Oahes. — Take the meat from the bones of any Idnd of 
oold flsh. Put bones, head, and fins into a saucepan, with a 
pint of water, salt, pepper, an onion, sweet herbs, to stew for 
gravy: mince the fish, and mix it with cold potatoes and bread- 
crumbs, with a little parsley and seasoning, Make into cakes 
with white of egg, or butter, or milk; egg over, cover with 
bread-crumbs, and fry a light brown. Pour over the gravy, 
and serve hot 

The commonest and cheapest fish, salt ^od, ling, haddocks, 
hexrings, bloaters, &c., if boiled and freed from bones, are good 
minced with cold boiled potatoes, or mashed, and then fried 
or baked, either in a mass or in cakes. 

Boiled Lobsters. — Put the lobsters into a kettle of boiling 
water, with a little salt in it 'A large lobster will take half 
an hour. When the lobster is taken up, tie a little piece of 
butter, or dripping, in a bit of muslin, and just rub it lightly 
over the shell to make it look bright ; oil does better. 

For roasted lobster, only half boil it, rub the shell with but- 
ter, set it before the fire, and baste it with butter until it has 
a Aark brown colour. 

The French way of boiling lobsters is to put into the water 
in which they are to be cooked — salt, pepper, vinegar, parsley, 
scallions, or an onion, and bay leaves, and to leave the lob- 
sters in the liquor until it is cold. 

To Stew Lobsters, — ^Pick all the meat out of the shell of a 
fine boiled lobster, or two smaller ones, and do not break it 
more than necessary. Boil the shells in a pint of water, with 
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HUwed (}yiter$. — Strain the liquor of the ojstos, to make 
sure it is oaite clean ; put it into a stew-pan with a little beaten 
mace, thiclcen it with floor and butter, and let it boil three or 
fimt minotes. In the meantime toast bread, and lay it in 
three-cornered bits roond the dish intended for^e ojsters. 
I^t into the stew-pan a spoonfdl of cream, and the oysters, 
sliake them round, and let them stew until they are qoite hot, 
but do not let them boil, or they will be hard and smalL 

Canned oysters are done in the same manner; first boil the 
liquor, thicken a little, or add hot milk, and season ; then add 
the oysters, bring to the boil, and serve. 

HmtUypeA Oysters. — ^Ingredients ; Four to six dozen oysters, 
grated biscuit, three ounce of butter, a little flour, salt, and 
txipper. 8cald the orsters lightly in their own liquor. Take 
tliotn out with a fork, arrange in basin with layers of gratdd 
biscuit, bits of butter, salt, and pepper. Rub a little flour 
into the rest of the butter, stir into the oyster liquor, fill up 
tlie baiin and brown in the oven. 

Broiled Oysters, — Large oysters, of a mild flavour, like the 
Americans, are excellent, dipped in biscuit powder, or fine 
brdUd-crumbs, broiled on a double gridiron to a light brown, 
dipped in, or brushed over with butter, and served on toast. 
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Fried Oysters are by some preferred to broiled, bnt both must 
be lai^e, fat, and of a mild and tender quality. Dry the oys- 
ters on a cloth, dip them in a batter wmch may contain salt, 
pepper, and a little mace, or nutmeg, and fry in oil or butter, to 
a fight brown. 



FLESH MEAT AND POULTRY. 

The general principles of meat cookery have been already 
given, and it remains only to give here some more particular 
directions for roasting, baking, boiling, broiling, frying, and 
stewing the joints, steaks, chops, cutlets, stews, ragoute, and 
fricassees, which form the central and, as many consider, the 
substantial portion of our principal meals. 

If less space is devoted to this department than in most 
cook books, it is because instruction is less needed, and that 
more may be given upon those parts of cookery wliich are com- 
monly neglected. Still, the following directions are careful, 
precise, varied, and will be, in most cases, abundant for all 
requirements. 

BROILING. 

Probably the most common cookery in England, is also one 
of the most primitive — ^that of broiling a beefsteak or mutton 
chop before or over the fire. To do this well, you mu^ have 
a clear fire and a clean gridiron. The fire must be started 
some time beforehand, and then cleared of ashes. 

The steak should be tender, or well beaten to make it so; 
about three- fourths of an inch thick, and if not even, flattened 
by beating. Place it five or six inches above the fire — the 
thicker it is, the further off. Salt and pepper. The moment 
fat begins to drop, turn it. Salt and pepper the other side, 
and when it drips, turn again. This is to keep in the gravy. 
Never turn with a fork, or if you have no proper toags to turn 
with, put the fork in the feit. Turn as often as it drips. When 
done, it will feel firm under thefinger. 

With a double gridiron you can broil equally well in front 
of the fire. 

A beefsteak requires twelve or fifteen minutes. 

FRYING. 

In frying meat, the frying-pan should be perfectly clean, 
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and the fat, batter, or oil, about two linoB deep, made very 
hot. Place the steak, or chop, in the fiat for a minute; then 
turn it, and let it stay three minutes; turn again, salting and 
peppering each time, and when it has been turned thrae or 
four times it will be done — say in ten to twenty minutes^ ac- 
cording to the thickness. 

The object in heating quickly at first, and then turning often, 
both in broiling and filing, is to suddenly form a coating of 
coagulated albumen on me surface of the meat, so as to 
keep in all its juice and flavour. 

Done in this way, a Med steak or chop is nearly as good as 
a broiled one. 

BOASTING AND BAKING. 

Boasting is governed by the same principles as broiling 
and frying. All dark meats should first be put near the fire 
for fifteen minutes; then moved back and idlowed to do gently. 
Fowls should be first set close to the fire to set the skin; then 
well buttered, and moved back. When the gravy begins to 
appear, dredge with flour, which forms a hard crust and helpe 
to retain it. 

Fifteen pounds of beef require three and a-half to four hours, 
twenty inches from a good fire ; ten pounds, two and a-half 
hours, eighteen inches from a good fire ; six pounds, one and 
a-half hours, fourteen inches from the fire. Veal, mutton, 
lamb, require less time than beef. 

In roasting of beef, mutton, lamb, pork, and poultry, place a 
dripping-pan under the meat, with a little clear dripping or 
&t mr basting. A quarter of an hour before serving add half 
a pint of water to the fat in the dripping-pan; dredge the meat 
with flour and salt. When the meat is dished up, pour the 
contents of the pan into a basin, straining it through a gauze 
sieve kept on purpose ; remove all the fat, add a little colouring 
and salt if needed to the gravy, and pour it into the dish under 
the meat. 

Veal and poultry should have half the quantity of water put 
in the pan, and tliat, when strained, added to half a pint of 
thick melted butter, adding two teaspoonfols of any sauce for 
flavour. 

In baking meats the same principles must be observed as in 
roasting. Large joints require ten or twelve minutes to the 
pound in a quick oven, and longer in a slow one. A slow oven 
and a long bake is preferred for some joints ; but where there 
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i. danger Of their drying too much, water should be kept in the 
iHudngpan. 

Most IdndQ of meat should be carefully basted during the 
whole of the time they are roasting: and near the close of the 
roasting they shonld be dredged with floor, and a little salt 
sprinkled over them. It shomd be the object of the cook to 
send her joint nicely frothed and browned, without being 
burned. The dripping ought to be kept clean, and preserved 
for frying, &c. 

BOILING. 

In boiling a joint of meat there should be water enough to 
cover it; it should be boiling when the meat is put in, and 
brought again slowly to the boil; then it may be removed from 
the hottest Are and allowed to simmer, so as to do evenly 
through. All the scum should be carefully removed as it rises, 
and after skimming, some salt may be put in, and other season- 
ing if liked. In boiling meat, twenty minutes must be allowed 
for each pound. The water in which meat is boiled should be 
used for soup or gravy. 

All meat loses weight in cooking. In roasting, beef loses 
19 per cent. ; mutton, 22 to 24 per cent. ; chickens, 15 ; geese, 
19; turkeys, 20; ducks, 27 per cent. In boiling, the loss in 
weight is rather more than half as much as in roasting. 

GRAVIES. 

Beef Gravy. — Put some sUces of lean beef into a stew-pan, 
with an onion and a little pepper and salt ; cover them with 
water, take off the scum, and let the gravy simmer until the 
juice of the meat is wholly extracted. Put a crust of bread 
toasted brown into it, and strain the gravy when done. 

Brown Oravy. — Cut a piece of lean beef or veal into thin 
slices, and put them into a stew-pan, with a bit of butter or a 
slice of fat bacon, and an onion sliced ; brown the meat lightly, 
and cover it with sufficient water or broth for the gravy; take 
off the scum, add pepper and salt, sweet herbs, &c., and stew 
the whole until the meat is thorouglily done. Strain the gravy, 
and, if you like, thicken it with flour. It may also be flavoured, 
to suit the dish for which it is required, with ketchup, lemon- 
juice, cayenne, &c. 

Oravy for Roast lAeat may be made by putting any trim- 
mings of the joint into a small sauce-pan, and stewing them 
before the meat is done. Gravy is commonly made by pouring 
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a little boiling water over the brown parts of the joint about 
half an hoar before it is done. Another wbj is to ponr a little 
boiling water over the inferior parts of the meat after it is 
taken from the lire. Care should be taken, in following these 
methods, that the meat is not soddened bj using too madi 
water. 

Oravyfor Boiled Meat is usually made by putting a little of 
the liqnor in which it was boiled into the dish. 

Qravy for a Fowl may be made by stewing the neck, giz- 
zard, &c., with the liver braised ; a bit of lemon-peel should be 
added, and a spoonfal of ketchup. Strain it when done. 

Oravyfor Venison is best made with the trimmings of the 
meat, or with mutton. Brown the pieces of meat in a stew- 
pan, or broil them a little. Cover them with boiling water, 
take off the scum, and season with a little salt. When quite 
done, take the fat off. 

Stuffing. — Soyer gives the following stuflBuig for veal, poul- 
try, and game, which, of course, may be varied to suit taste : — 
Chop half a pound of suet, put it in a basin with three-quarters 
of a pound of bread crumbs, a teaspoonfal of salt, a quarter of 
pepper, a little thyme or lemon peel chopped, three whole eggs, 
mix well, and use where directed. A pound of bread crumbs 
and one more egg may be used: it will make it cut firmer. 

Leg of Mutton, to Boil. — Plunge into boiling water enough 
to cover it, let it boil up, then remove to the side of the fire till 
you can bear your finger in the water; bring to a gentle sim- 
mer, skim well, add a little salt, and in two and a-half hours 
after it begins to simmer a moderate sized leg will be done. 

Riha or Sirloin of Beef — Roast beef, being a justly famous 
English dinner, deserves the best care of the cook. Put a nice 
sheet of paper over the fat, put it before a good fire, baste it 
constantly, and when nearly done, take the paper off, dredge 
the joint with flour, and sprinkle a little salt over it. A joint 
of fifteen or twenty pounds will require three hours and a-half 
roasting. Garnish with horse-radish. 

Roast Leg of Mutton. — Mind that the meat has been pro- 
perly hung, and roast it before a brisk fire a couple of hours, 
for a joint of eight pounds. Dredge and baste, as directed for 
beef. 

A SkouUer of Mutton of seven pounds weight will take about 
an hour and a half roasting. Onion sauce. 
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Saddle of Mutton. — ^Mind that the meat has been well hnng. 
See that the batcher cuts off the flap and the chump end; he 
shonld also take off the skin, and skewer it on again to prevent 
the meat scorching; if this is neglected, a sheet of paper should 
be pat over it before it is put down to roast. Twenty minutes 
before the meat is done, take off the skin or paper, baste the 
meat, and dredge it with flour, and sprinkle a little salt over it. 
Serve ap good gravy and currant jelly. It will be done, if a 
moderate size, in two hours and a half. When done, lay the 
kidneys at the end. 

Loin of Veal. — Carefully paper the kidney fat of this deli- 
cate part of the calf; roast and baste it nicely about three hours. 
Serve ap with melted butter. This joint well deserves the 
greatest care of the cook, being beyond all question the greatest 
delicacy of the veal kind. 

Breast of Veal. — The caul should be kept on the meat until 
it is nearly done, when it should be taken off: the meat should 
be floured, basted, and frothed. 

Vedl Sweetbread. — Parboil it, let it get cool, and roast it. 
Or, if you like, egg and bread-crumb it, and roast it. Serve 
with melted butter and mushroom ketchup. 

To Cook Tough Beefsteak, — Broil the steak nicely, saving 
the juice that flows from the meat while broiling. Then cut 
the meat into small pieces, removing the bone, skin, and a 
part of the fat. Put the pieces in a basin, adding the meat 
juice and a little boiling water. Cover the basin closely, place 
it in the steamer, and cook till perfectly tender. Just before 
removing it from the fire, thicken the gravy with a Uttle floilr 
or corn-flour, and season with salt, a Httle pepper, a small 
piece of butter, and two tablespoonf uls of tomato ketchup. 

Fried Steak. — A steak may first be dipped in flour, and well 
shaken; then, with a little fat or butter, fry it to a nice 
brown. Veal cutlets, mutton chops, poultry and game, may 
be done in the same manner. 

Or, when your steak is partly done, dredge both sides over 
with a spooi]iul of flour, dish up, pOur out the fat, put a gill 
of water in the pan ; let it simmer a few minutes, — ^it will make 
a nice thick sauce. 

Mutton Chops. — ^These may be cooked and flavoured like 
steaks, but garlic is sometimes used instead of eschalot. Peel 
a clove of garlic, put it on the end of a fork, and rub both 
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sides of the chop lightly with it. Chopped mnshTOoms are 
very good with broiled chops. Any fle^y part of the sheep 
may be broiled the same way. 

Mutton Chops. — Cut three-quarters of an inch thick, leaving 
half an inch of fat round them, and broil over a dear fire 
for ten minutes, turning four times, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, serve on a hot plate, one at a time, with a nice mealy 
potato. One and a half teaspoonful of salt and a half of 
pepper to a pound of chops. 

Mutton Cutlets. — Cut the chop from the neck nicely, and 
remove the bone at the thick part; then beat up the yolk and 
white of an egg, with a pinch of salt; have ready some bread- 
crumbs, made from stale bread, and sifted; beat out the cut- 
lets with a small chopper, dip them or rub them with a brush 
with the egg, place some of the bread-crumbs on a plate, and 
lay the cutilet on them ; press them; serve both sides the same, 
and shake off all loose crumbs; have the fat in the pan quite 
hot, lay them in it ; when nicely browned on one side, turn 
them over, and do the other side the same ; take them out, lay 
them on a cloth, so that no fat remains; serve with any made 
sauce. 

Lamb Chops should be cut not more than half an inch thick, 
and broiled before the fire very close and quick; they will take 
from eight to ten minutes. Throw some pepper and salt over, 
and serve very hot, with fried parsley round them, if handy. 

Beefsteak in Baking Pan. — ^Take two pounds of beefsteak, 
which cut in pieces the size of walnuts, but only half an inch 
thick ; peel two pounds^f potatoes, cut in slices a quarter of 
an inch thick ; two middling-sized onions sliced ; mix two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt and one of pepper. Then lay five or six 
(dices of potatoes on the bottom of the pan, season them, add 
some pieces of beef; season again, then potatoes and onions, 
then beef, until the pan is full, potatoes on the top, seasoning 
each time ; pour in three quarters of a pint of water, cover 
close, bake for one hour and a half; when done shake the pot 
gently, that the gravy may mix with the potatoes and onions, 
and form a nice thick sauce. Skirt or any other part of beef 
is excellent. Vary the fiavour by adding two onions or more 
for those fond of onions, and the judicious use of two cloves, 
or one blade of mace, or six peppercorns, or a teaspoonful of 
powdered ginger. Or with herbs, two small bay-leaves, two 
sgjiigs of fre^ thyme, or some winter savoury, or lemon 

V*' 
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Ihyme: if dried, a little more should be used; two teaspoon- 
fnlB of chopped paralej may be employed. A little celery seed 
is also yery gooo. 

Ox Heart, baked, — ^Wash an ox heart in several waters, cut 
it in six pieces lengthways, like a steak ; lay a few slices of 
potatoes at the bottom of the pan, then a little beef suet, then 
tiie heart, then suet again, aud then potatoes over all; season 
as you fill up, add ha& a pint of water, bake one hour, and 
serve. 

Stewed Fresh Beef and Rice. — Put an ounce of fat in a sauce- 
pftn, cut half a pound of meat in large dice, add a teaspoonful 
ofsalt, half one of sugar, an onion sliced; put on the fire to 
ftew for fifteen minutes, stirring occasionsJly, then add two 
oonees of rice, a pint of water; stew gently till done, and serve. 
Any savoury herb will improve the flavour. 

How to Stew Fresh Beef^ Mutton^ and Veal. — Cut two 
pounds of fresh beef into ten or twelve pieces; put these into a 
saucepan with one and a half teaspoonfuls of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of sugar, half a teaspoonful of pepper, two middle- 
sized onions sliced, half a pint of water. Set on the fire for 
ten minutes until forming a thick gravy. Add a good table- 
spoonful of flour, stir on the fire a few minutes ; add a quart 
and a half of water ; let the whole simmer until the meat is 
tender. Beef will take from two hours and a half to three 
hours; mutton, about two hoiurs; veal, one hour and a quarter 
to one hour and a half; add half lb. of sliced potatoes, or some 
turnips, carrots, peas, &c., as you like, and boil till tender. 

Beef with Vegetables. — ^Peel two carrots, two turnips, two 
onionsj cut in pieces, put some vegetables at the bottom, then 
the meat in centre; season, and cover over with remaining 
vegetables ; add a few cloves, a pint of water, or half ale and 
half water ; put in slow oven for three hours, take ofl" the fat, 
and serve. Any inferior part of beef will eat tender done thus. 

Leg, Breast, Scrag, and Head of Lamb. — These may all be 
done as follows : — Put it into a gallon pan, with one carrot, 
two turnips, one leek, cut in thick slices, thirty young button 
onions whole, three teaspoonfuls of salt and one of pepper, 
cover with water, and set it on the fire, or in your oven for one 
hour; at the end of one hour put in one pint of peas, a little 
green mint, and a teaspoonful of sugar; set it by the side of 
^e fire or in the oven for half an hour longer, and serve. Tliis 
is for a leg or joint of five pounds weight; for a liurger one take 
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a little longer time. A bunch of parsley and sweet-herbs may 
be added, bat shonld be removed when served. The flavoor is 
exquisite, and may be served with vegetables or without, as 
liked, but then the broth should be strained, and the vegetables 
served separate, or the broth made into spring or other soups. 

Haricot Mutton. — Cut breast or scrag of mutton into square 
pieces, and fry to a nice colour ; dredge with flour, salt and 
pepper. Put in a stew-pan, moisten with boiling water, add 
an onion stuck with threo cloves, a little mace, herbs ; simmer 
till the meat is done, skim off fat, add dice of carrots and 
turnips fried in sugar; simmer for ten minutes, remove the 
onions and herbs, and serve. 

An Excellent Economical Stew. — Take four or five pounds 
of beef from the cheaper portions of the animal; cut it in 
small pieces, removing the fat, skin, and gristle. Dip the 
pieces in vinegar, then place them in the stew-pan, with two 
onions sliced, six berries of allspice, cover with cold water, 
and let it stew gently till thoroughly tender. Just before 
serving, thicken tibe gravy with one and a half teaspoonfuls of 
flour, and add salt and two ounces of butter. It will take four 
to six hours. 

Ragout of Beef. — Cut two pounds of cold roast or boiled 
beef into rather large pieces, and put them in a sauce-pan, with 
six onions sliced, with salt, pepper, and mixed spices or herbs 
to taste ; pour over them one-half pint boiling water, and about 
as much gravy, or lacking the gravy, a pint of water; let the 
whole stew very gently two hours. 

Stewed Shin of Beef. — Saw the bone into four or five pieces, 
cover with cold water, boil and skim ; put in a head of celery 
cut up, a sliced onion, fagot of herbs, salt, spice, and pepper, 
and simmer until the meat is tender; cut up four carrots, two 
turnips, and put them, with twelve button onions, in a sauce- 
pan, and boil till tender. Take out the meat and keep hot ; 
thicken the gravy with butter and flour worked together; 
season with mushroom ketchup, or other sauce ; give one boil, 
and pour it over the beef, and garnish with the vegetables. 

Potted Beef — Put a beef shank into water sufficient to cover 
it, and boil until perfectly tender. Remove the meat from 
the water, and let both meat and water stand untouched over 
night. Carefully cut away the bone and cartilage from the 
meat, chop veryfine, and replace in the water, whence the fat 
must have been skimmed ; season with salt, pepper, and mace 
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to taste, and let it sunmer gently for a half hour. Pack closely 
in a stone jar, poor melted batter or dripping over* and keep 
in a cool pkuse. 

Hashed' Beef or Mutton. — Meat that has been already cooked 
ought to be under-done to make a good hash. It should be cut 
into thin slices, seasoned with pepper and salt, and the skin, 
hemes, and gristle, should be taken off, and made into grayy, 
as follows : — Put a bit of butter with a little flour and a table- 
spoonful of broth or water into a stew-pan ; cut a couple of 
onions into slices, and add them to it, and brown them lightly; 
next put in the bones, and pieces of meat not wanted for the 
hash ; add a pickled onion, walnut, or gherkin, and a sprig or 
or two of sweet herbs ; pour in as much water as is wanted, and 
let the whole stew until you have made a good gravy. Strain 
it, season it with a little ketchup, tomato sauce, or vinegar. 
Poor it over the slices of meat in the stew-pan, and let it sim- 
mer only just long enough to warm the meat Ihrough. Serve 
up with toasted bread in the dish. 

Observe, that if the meat which has been already cooked 
once is cooked a second time by hashmg it, the less the hash is 
done the better; if done too much, the meat cannot foil to be 
bard, dry, and unsavoury. 

Fricandeau of Veal. — Gut some slices of the leg, beat them 
fiat, and trim them nicely. Stew the meat until it is quite 
tender, in as much water as wiU just cover it ; take it up when 
done, and put it by, near the fire. Add some sweet herbs, salt, 
pepper, and mace, to the gravy, with tomato or sorrel, or other 
sauce; let it boil up quickly, and strain it over the veal. 

Jugged Hare. — Skin and thoroughly clean the hare, cut it up 
as to serve at teble, make some stuffing into balls, as if for 
roasting, adding seasoning, &c., and put the whole into an 
earthen jar large enough to hold it conveniently. Put a pint 
and a half of good beef gravy into it ; add, if you like, tiie juice 
of a Seville orange, and a bit of thin lemon-peel. Tie the jar 
down tight, and let it stew in a saucepan of boiling water up to 
tiie neck for three hours. When served up, the gravy may be 
flavoured with wine, &c., according to taste, and may also be 
thickened with flour and butter. 

Irish Stew. — Gut three pounds of mutton into convenient 
pieces, pare and halve five pounds of potatoes, slice five large 
onions ; put in a stew-pan, laying first potetoes, then nmtton, 
then onions, with salt and pepper for each, topping with onions 
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and potaloeB. Poor in a pint of water, €Of«r wdL and slew 
two and a &alf houia^ 

Cold Betf with Moiked Potatoa.^HMth soom polaiiMa witb 
hot milk, the yolk d an egg, some hotter and satt. Sliee tba 
ec^beet and lay it at the bottom of a pie-dish, adding to it 
some sliced eschalot, pepper, salt, and a little beef-gra^y; eoifer 
the whole with a thick paste of potatoes, making the crost to 
rise in the centre abore the edges of the dish. Scnre thepotato- 
cmst with the pint of a knife in sqoares of ejp^ sizes. Pot 
the dish in the oven, {x before the fire in a Ihitdi oven, and 
brown it on all sides ; by the time it is cokmred, the meat and 
potatoes will be soffidently done. 

Tripe, Lyom fashion. — ^B<Hltwo poonds of tripe; when done, 
drain it, diy with a doth, cnt it in pieces shoot sn inch sqoare; 
pot in the pan foor oonces ci batter, foor middling-sized ookms 
cot in sUees ; fry for a few minotes, thai add the tripe, stir 
tiiem every foor minotes for shoot a qoarter of an hoor, then 
pot in a teaspoonfol of salt, half ditto of pepper, two table- 
spoonfdls of vinegar, mixed well, snd it will be ready for serv- 
ing. Vennicelli boiled in the water that the tripe has been 
boiled in, makes good soop. Bioe snd bread are also nice. 

Turkey, Boiled. — A hen torkey of moderate size is best, killed 
three or foor days. Plock, carefoUy draw, and singe with ^idiite 
paper ; wash inside and oot, and diy with a doth ; cot off head 
and neck, draw cot the sinews from the thighs, cot off legs, fill 
the body with stuffing; ron a skewer throi^ le|(s snd wings, 
break the breast-bone, and make it roond, Pot mto soffidrat 
hot water to cover it, bring to a boil, and remove all the scorn. 
Simmer gently one and a half to one and three-qoarter hoois, 
and serve with white, or celery, or parsley saoce. Oyster 
stuffing and oyster saoce are sometimes osed. 

Turkey, Roast. — Choose a fine, fot, short sporred, blade- 
legged cock-turkey ; pluck and wash as before ; stuff and truss. 
Bread-crumb, potato, or chestnut sti^Qing is good, seasoned 
to taste. Fasten a sheet of buttered paper to the breast, and 
pot before a bright fire, at some distance at first ; then draw 
nearer, and keep well basted. After one and a half boors, 
dredge with flour, baste with butter, and do to a nice brown, 
and serve with brown gravy, or bread sauce. 

Chicken, Boiled, — ^Prepare the same as a turkey; truss firmly 
and put in a stew-pan with plenty of hot water ; bring to the 
boil, and skim carefully. Smuner very gently until tender — 
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nearly an hoar. If done in a flonred doth, they are whiter. 
Serve with white, parsley, celery, or mushroom sauce. 

Boasted Ohickens are done in the same way as roasted 
turkey. 

Chicken^ Fricasseed. — Canre into joints, parboil in boiling 
water two or three minntes ; take ont, and plmige into cold 
water to make them white. Pat the giblets, with &e head and 
1^ into a stew-pan, add a bonch of parsley and green onions, 
or a chopped onion, a clove, two blades of mace, a shallot, a 
bay leaf, salt and pepper to taste, with the water in which 
the chicken was parboiled ; simmer an hour. Into another 
saucepan put the pieces of chicken, two ounces of butter, dredge 
with flour, and let them get very hot, but not brown ; moisten 
with gravy from the trimmings, and stew gently half an hour. 
Now put the chicken in another saucepan, skim the sauce and 
reduce it by rapid boiling, and strain over the chicken ; add 
one-quarter pint of cream ; season, let it boil up, stir in two or 
three eggs tul they thicken, but they must not boil. 

GhosCy Roasted. — Select a goose with a clean white skin, 
plump breast, and yellow feet ; prepare and truss, and stuff 
with sage and onions, or apples, onions, sage, or potatoes, and 
any seasoning liked, and roast one and a half to two hours 
bemre a good fire. The giblets may be stewed for a gravy. 

Diusks are prepared, stuffed and roasted, like geese. 

Ooose 8tt{ffing. — ^Peel and cut in two, crossways, four large- 
sized onions, weighing altogether about one pound; slice fine, 
put in a pan two ounces of butter ; add the onions chopped with 
two teaspoonfuls of sage if green, three if dry, one of salt, one 
of brown sugar, half one of pepper. Set this on a slow fire, 
letting it stew for fifteen to twenty minutes; then while hot, 
stuff your bird. This may be done in winter a few days before 
it is put to the spit, as it impipi» to the goose a nice savoury 
flavour. To vary it add four tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs, or 
two of broken biscuit, or four of chopped apples, or four of rice, 
or four of cold boiled potatoes, or a little chopped lemon, or a 
little herbs of almost any kind, or diopped boiled beetroot. 
Other stuffings are made with potatoes, bread crumbs, butter, 
salt, pepper, spices, and sweet herbs. 
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PASTRY. 

Paste is a composition of the floor of wheat, rye, maize, rice, 
or potatoes, and butter, oil, or fat, worked together, with enoogh 
water or milk to make a plastic dough, for crusts of pies and 
tarts, and the outsides of boiled puddings, apple dumplings, &c. 

Puff paste is made of line flour, water, and oil or butter so 
worked in by repeated rollings and foldings as to make it very 
light and brittle when baked. Eggs are added to increase the 
richness of the paste. 

If the flour, which should be well dried, is mixed with a 
small quantity of baking powder, much less butter may be 
used to make an equally light and more healthful paste; but it 
will not bear much rolling. 

The finest pufl" paste is made of equal weights of flour and 
butter. Mix the flour with cold water, and a teaspoonful of 
salt to the pound, into a softish, flexible paste. Work the 
butter into the same consistence, laying it top of the paste and 

Eressing the two together. Roll out thin, tiben shaking on a 
ttle flour, fold it over, and roll out three or four times. Let 
it cool for half an hour, then roll out twice. 

Plainer pastes are made with less butter or with dripping. 
Pudding Paste is often made with suet; but those who do 
not wish to use it can use butter or oil, and even small quan- 
tities of these* with baking powder, make very nice crusts. 

Excellent Paste for fruit or meat pies may be made with two- 
thirds of wheat flour, one-third of the flour of boiled potatoes, 
and some butter or dripping; the whole being brought to a 
proper consistence with warm water, and a small quantity of 
yeast added when lightness is desired. This will also make 
very pleasant cakes for breakfast, and may be made with or 
without spices, fruits, &c. 

Potato Paste. — Add an eggy or some butter, to boiled and 
finely bruised potatoes whilst they are warm; before the mix- 
ture becomes cold, roll it out on a well-floured board; cover 
the dish with it immediately, and bake. 

A Wliolesome Crust. — Flour sixteen ounces, batter three to 
four ounces, baking powder one teaspoonful, water rather less 
than half a pint. Mix the powder intimately with the flour, 
well dried ; rub in the butter, then add the water, and mix the 
whole with a wooden spoon without kneading it; take it from 
the bowl and roll it, fold it in three and roll a||;«in, and if not 
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sufficiently smooth roll it a third time. The addition of a little 
cream would be an improvement. This crust, when well 
made, is very agreeable and wholesome. 

Good Crust — Put some light white bread into a basin, and 
add a pint of boiling milk; let it remain closely covered till 
cold; rub a little butter in, and as much flour as will render it 
of proper consistency ; add a little salt, mix the whole together, 
and roU it out as required. 

Or, flour sixteen ounces, butter three ounces, white and yolk 
of an egg well beaten, yeast one table-spoonful. Warm the 
butter in half a pint of new milk, let it stand till- lukewarm, 
mix well all together, and let the dough stand to rise; roll it 
out, and bake as quickly as possible. 

MEAT AND FISH PUDDINGS 

Are easily made, and are an economical form of cookery, as 
the paste envelope saves all the nutriment and flavour. They 
require, however, good digestions. 

Cheap meat and flsh may be used ; but not any that is in 
the least tainted. Lumps of charcoal, or washing in Gondy's 
fluid, will remove a slight taint. A lump of charcoal may be 
placed in the centre of the pudding, or any dish which re- 
quires it. 

Pudding cloths must be kept very clean, but should never be 
washed with soap. 

Beef Pudding. — Cut up about a pound of beef steak, pieces 
of beef, or cold roast beef, put in a dish, and sprinkle over 
with a teaspoonful of salt, a half ditto of pepper, and a tea- 
spoonful of flour, the same of chopped onions ; mix well to- 
gether; make six or eight ounces of paste, roll a quarter of an 
inch or more tliick; put the pudding doth in a basin, sprinkle 
some flour on it, lay in your paste, then the meat, some fat. 
and three wine-glasses of water ; enclose in the paste, tie the 
cloth loosely, boil in four quarts of water one hour. 

This will serve as a model for boiled meat puddings ; but 
they may be baked in a dish with a crust over, when they are 
generally called pies ; but made in the same manner. In either 
case a sauce or gravy may be added; in the baked dish by 
opening the crust, and turning it in just before it is done; in 
the boiled, when it is dished for the table. 

. jpomify Steak Pie. — ^Take and out two pounds of beef in 

r 
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lUeec, two poandB of potatoes, a qnazter of a pound of 
feanon witn three teaspoonfiils of salt, cue of pepper; six it 
well together; pot the meat and potatoes into the pio-diah, in 
alternate layers; add a pint of water; corer with paste, and 
bake for one hoar and a hall 

Artisan's Pie. — ^Take two pounds of meat, not too finft, cut in 
slices, season it with three teaspoonfdls of salt, one of pepper, 
four sliced onions; peel foor pounds of potatoes, cut in thick 
slices, which place on the bottom of the dish, then a layer of 
potatoes, then the meat; add a pint of water, eover with paste, 
and bake for two hoars. 

Trimmings of meat of all kinds may be pnrchased in eTety 
large town, especially in London, and are the proper pieces for 
socn ecomnnical pies; in baying them, take care there is none 
tainted. 

Poor MarCs Potato Pie. — ^Wash and peel six pounds of 
potatoes, cat them in slices; take half a pound of the fot of 
mutton or beef, or dripping, cat into small dice; season the 
whole with a teaspoonfol of pepper and three of salt; cover 
with paste, and hike one hour and a half 

A oloater, boned and cut up with the faX, makes a nice 
change of flavour. 

Veaetahle- Tapioca Pie. — Vegetable-marrow and celery in 
equal quantities, and one onion boiled; cut them small, season 
with pepper and salt, and a dessert-spoonful of tapioca steeped 
in a quarter of a pint of cold water, and one ounce of butter; 
cover with paste, and bake. 

Veaetahle Pie. — ^Potatoes, carrots, tnmips, onions, celery, 
equal quantities of each. Cut the carrots and turnips into 
dice, and the onions and celery into small pieces ; fry Ihem in 
butter, with a little flour, pepper, and salt, till tender, but not 
burnt ; put them in a pie-dish with the sliced potatoes, a little 
butter and flour, and a cupful of water; stew the whole in the 
oven till tender, then cover with a crust, and bake. 

Oyster Pie. — Ingredients — Oysters, puff paste, bread crumbs, 
a little mace, two ounces butter, two or three eggs. Line a 
deep dish with the paste. Place a plate the same size as the 
dish on the top of it; over this put the top crust, set into the 
oven and bake. While this is baking strain the liquor from 
the oysters, thicken it with the yolks of the eggs boiled hard 
and grated; add the batter and a few fine bread crumbs; 
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with the mace, and stir five minutes. When the crust 
18 done, remove the cover, ponr in the oysters and their gravy, 
replace the cover (minus plate), and serve immediately. 

Turbot Pie. — ^Parboil the turbot. Cut the meat into pieces 
of convenient size, and season them with pepper, salt, cloves, 
and nutmeg. Koll them over in parsley, chives, and sweet 
basil minced very line; arrange them in your pie-dish with 
yolks of eggs round, and some gravy ; put pieces of butter over, 
cover with a crust and bake in an oven which is not too quick. 

Any large, and not too oily fish may be done in the same 
feishion. 

Sole or Flounder Pie. — Clean, wash, and dry the fish. Par- 
.boil them in as little water as will do, and cut the flesh clean 
from the bones. Lay some butter at the bottom of the dish, 
place the pieces of fish in order, and season them with pepper 
and salt. Boil the bones in the water in which the fish was 
parboiled, with parsley, lemon-peel, and a crust of bread. Let 
it boil down until there is only enough to make gravy for the 
pie ; it should be strong enough to jelly when cold. Four half 
over the fish, cover it with a crust, and bake it in a moderate 
oven. When it is taken out of the oven, fill it up with the 
gravy which remains, pouring it in at the hole in the centre of, 
the pie by means of a small funnel. 

Herring Pie. — Clean and dry the herrings, and cut off their 
heads, finis, and tails. Season with mace, pepper, and salt; 
put some butter in the bottom of a pie-dish, lay in the herrings, 
then some apples and onions sliced very thin, lay on a little 
more butter, pour in a little water, cover with a crust, and bake 
well. 

Fish Pudding. — Take two pounds of cod fish, cut in slices 
about the size of five shilling pieces, half an inch thick ; fill 
the bowl with the paste, as usual, lay some of ti^e fish on the 
bottom, season with salt, pepper, a little chopped parsley, 
onions, a little flour and pieces of the liver, if any, then the 
fish, and so on until fidl; add a ffH of milk or water, shake it 
well, tie up, and boil one hour, and serve. A little bay leaf 
and thyme may be added, if handy. 

All fish may be done the same way, varying the flavour ac- 
cording to taste* 

Fish Pudding, a Plainer Way. — Cut one pound of any fish 
in small pieces, season with salt and pepper on a dish; add a 
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little flaTour ; mix well, pat it in the paste with a gill of water, 
and if joa have a wine-^assfol oi anj fish sauce, add it, cover 
up, bcil one hoar, and serve. 

Mackerel Pudding. — Cat off the heads oi two mackereL cot 
each one in four pieces, keeping the roe in ; fill the padding 
with the pieces, season with stdt pepper, a little chopped onimis 
and fennel, add a gill of water, boil one hoar, and serve with 
fennel sance over. 

Lent Minced Pic. — ^Take the jolks and whites of four hard- 
boiled eggs; shred them fine ; add to them three or foor apples 
pared, cored, and chopped small, half a poand each of dried 
currants and raisins stoned and cut up, two ounces of sugar, 
a quarter of a pound of mixed candied-peel, and the juice of 
two Seville oranges. Stir the whole well together; line a dish 
with a puff-paste, lay in your mince, cover it with a top crost, 
and bake for three-quarters of an hour in a gentle oven. If 
preferred, you can make it into small pies, and bake them for 
twenty minutes. 

How to Make Mince-mcat. — Chop fine one pound of beef 
suet, four ounces of lean beef previously roasted, half a pound 
of apples, four ounces of raisins previously stoned ; the above 
articles must be chopped separately; put them all in a basin, 
add to it two ounces of candied lemon and orange peel and 
citron ; cut these small, then put in a quarter ounce of mixed 
spice, four ounces of sugar, mix the whole well together, add 
in the juice of a lemon, a quarter of a pint of brandy, stir it, 
put it in a jar, and use when required. Stewed tripe (cold) 
may be used instead of beef, and half an ounce of bitter almonds 
and lemon peel. The above, if made one week before Christ- 
mas, will answer every purpose. Line your patty-pan with 
puff-paste, fill three-parts full with mince-meat, cover over with 
paste, egg over, sugar, and bake. 

* 

Royal Mince-meat. — The mince-meat as made at Windsor 
Castle eveiT jear, the ingredients being mixed one month be- 
fore wanted, is as follows: 240 lbs. of raisins, 400 lbs. of cur- 
rants, 200 lbs. of lump sugar, 3 lbs. of cinnamon, 3 lbs. of 
nutmeg, 3 lbs. of cloves, 3 lbs. of ground allspice, 2 lbs. of 
ginger, 300 lbs. of beef^ 350 lbs. of suet, 24 bushels of apples, 
240 lemons, 30 lbs. of cedret, 72 bottles of brandy, 3 lbs. of 
mace, 60 lbs. of lemon-peel, and 60 lbs. of orange-peel. 
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EGGS, AND THEIR COMBINATIONS. 

Eggs, which contain every element of food, combine with 
almo^ every other article of diet, entering into the composi- 
tioji of hundreds of delicious dishes. The white of the e<:^g is 
almost pure albumen, the yolk is albumen and oil in nearly 
equal proportions. The proportions of white and yolk best 
liked in omelets, custards, puddings, cakes, are five yolks to 
three whites ; but if a small quantity of rich milk or cream is 
added all the whites may be used. 

In cooking eggs in any of the hundred ways the first rule is 
not to cook them too much. The hard white of an egg is very 
slow of digestion. 

Eggs should be kept in a cool and perfectiy sweet place, for 
they absorb through their porous shells all the odours about 
them. If these pores of the shells are filled with wax, gum, 
oH, or any substance that makes them air-tight, the egg will 
keep fresh a long time. They will also keep in a strong salt 
brine, or even covered with fine salt. If eggs are plunged in 
boiling water for half a minute, and then into cold water, and 
put away in a cold place, they will keep a long time, pre- 
served by a thin envelope of hardened albumen. 

To test an egg hold it to a candle ; close one eye, and look 
through it. If clear, it is fresh and good ; if there are only a 
few white spots, it will do for puddings ; if a black spot, it is 
bad. 

Fresh eggs are taken raw from the shell, swallowing the 
yolk whole ; or dropped in a glass of wine. Raw eggs are also 
beaten up with sugar and a little wine or spirits. 

Boiled Eggs are badly done almost everywhere. They are half- 
raw, or hard ; whereas they should be cooked evenly through, 
the white a jelly, and the yolk well set. This may be done 
by putting them for five minutes in water at 200 degrees 
Farenheit--12 degrees below the boiling point. An easier 
way is to put the eggs into cold water, and let them come, not 
too quickly, to the boil. The moment the water boils, remove 
them from the fire, and let them stay in the water one minute; 
or they may be sent to table in the water in which they were 
boiled. 

Fried Eggs have an agreeable flavour, but the whites spread, 
and are commonly made very tough and indigestible. The 
batter should not be too hot, and they should cook slowly. 
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in tlie e^i^ and stir tifeem ofer a gende fize nntQ ihej are 
bardj set. Tom oat qfoi^T inlo a hot dish and serre. 

Btthid Ej^, (Emfi mr piai^ are tczj nice if not oreidoDe. 
Break the eggs into a battezed dish which will bold the 
number reqnned without ^reading, ^T^ side bj side neaiiy 
in their pmper shapes : qoinUe salt and a little pepper over 
them, and some bits of bnUer ; aek fheni in a gonde OTen, and 
remove as soon as thej are barelj done throogh, and while 
the whites are still a aend-tran^arent jeDj. Or thej may be 
done on the hot plate and finished at the top with a hot sboTel 
or salamander. 

Pomdme — Eg^ amd Cheem^ — Add to well-beaten am one- 
third their w^^t of grated dieese, and one-twelfth ofbatter, 
broken in bits; stir with a wooden i^oon over the fire in 
a lined sance-pan until they are thick and soft, add a little 
pepper and salt if needed. It must be Teiy hot, bnt must not 
boiL Serve on a hot plate. One egg to each person. 

PooAai Eggs on toast, or with spinach, are veiy nice 
eating. Have some water abont an inch deep, in which yon 
have pat a little salt and a dash oi vinegar, simmering in a 
shallow sauce-pan or frying-pan ; break each egg into a basin« 
so as to keep the yolk whole, and slide it cardPully into the 
water ; or, better, break each egg into a tea cup, and quickly 
turn ite cup over, so that it stands bottom up in the water 
with the egg inside. In a minute the egg will be set so as to 
preserve its round shape ; remove the cups, keep the water at 
the simmeiing point, and remove each egg, as soon as white 
and yolk are weU set, to the toast, which ^ould be buttered, 
and a little soaked, and placed in a hot covered dish. 

Omelets. — ^In France everybody can make an omelet, ir 
England almost nobody. Break, and put in a basin, say five 
eggs, removing the whites of two ; or, as some prefer, keeping 
all the whites and adding a tablespoonfiol of milk for each egg. 
Some beat in butter, crumbled into bits. Put in a little salt, 

Eepper, sweet herbs, if liked, and beat all thoroughly. Some 
eat the yolks and whites separately, and tiien mix them 
This makes the omelet lighter. Have now a perfectly clean 
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^, and, if pOBsdUe, small frying-pan, in which melt, and 
bring to a good heat, half an ounce of butter or perfectly sweet 
aalaa dUL Pour in the eggs, and let them simmer in a gentle 
heat; some say stirring gently, but I prefer not, but turning 
in the edges to keep them from burning, and if the pan is too 
large, tipping it so as to keep the eggs at the side, until the 
bottom is a hght brown, and the top a thin jelly. Now gently 
slide the omelet upon a hot plate or shallow oval dish, fold it 
oyer, so as to keep the soft part inside, and serve instantly. 
An omelet can be cooked in about two minutes, and should go 
to the table hot, the instant it is done, and just when it is 
wanted. When eggs are dear more milk may be used if 
thickened with a litue com flower or arrowroot. 

Chopped parsley, chopped onions, grated cheese, chopped 
mushrooms, &c., are put in omelets ; but the onions and mush- 
rooms must be very fine, or previously, at least, partly cooked. 
A little mushroom ketchup with a plain omelet, or mushroom 
powder in it, give it a good flavour. 

Plain Omelet. — ^Eggs four, butter one to two ounces. To 
these may be added bread crumbs two to four ounces, or bread 
crumbs one ounce, and mashed potatoes two ounces, or flour 
one ounce, or boiled rice four ounces. 

To any of these forms add a little salt and pepper, or 
cayenne, or nutmeg and mace, and milk or cream sufficient to 
flive the whole a proper consistency. Grated cheese and 
French beans boiled and cut small, of each two ounces, parsley 
a quarter of an ounce, may be added to the beaten eggs and 
butter. The butter may be omitted. 

Savoury Omelet. — Eggs four, butter a quarter of an ounce, 
flour a table-spoonful, cream or milk a toa-cupful, parsley shred 
fine a dessert-spoonful, two middle-sized onions, boiled and 
shred, cayenne and salt a little of each. The whole should be 
of a light consistency, and may then be either fried or baked 
in cups. 

Sweet Omelets are made the same as the first, with eggs or 
eggs and milk, with a teaspoonful of powdered sugar, instead 
(npepper, &c. Sprinkle sugar over, glaze with a salamander, 
and serve hot. 

Omelette cmx Oonfiturea is made by covering the omelet as 
soon as done with a layer of any kind of fruit, sweetmeats, or 
jam, and then turning it over as before. 

Omelette au Rkum, — ^Well beat four eggs, add two ounces of 
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pounded and sifted loaf sugar, and two oonces of eorrants 
washed, dried in a cloth, and plumped in brandy. Fry as 
abore, and serve with a glass of mm poored over it; set fire to 
the mm, and send it to table, flaming. 

OmeUtte SouJUe. — Carefullj break eight eggs, separate the 
whites from the yolks, beat the whites to a snow, mix the yolks 
with a little grated lemon-peel and a spoonfed of sugar; then 
mix the whites and yolks together, put them into a buttered 
dish, sprinkle it over with sugar; put the omelette into a gentle 
oven, and immediately it is well risen, serve it dusted over 
with sifted sugar. 

Omelet with Arrow Root. — Beat up two eggs, and mix with 
them one tablespoonfnl of arrow root, and a teacupfnl of milk, 
add a little pepper and salt, and sugar, if preferred, throw the 
whole on to a flat saucepan, previously w^ heated and cov- 
ered with butter, keep the saucepan in motion over the fire, 
then turn it several times, and roll it up, keeping it in motion 
till it is slightly browned. 

The Friars* Omelet. — Bake some fine large apples, peel 
them, and take a pint of their pulp, freed from core; mash it 
up with four ounces each of fresh butter and loaf-sugar in 
powder, and, as soon as cold, add four ^i^ well beaten; then 
take a tart-dish, butter it thoroughly, and strew it over with a 
thick coating of bread-crumbs; put in the ingredients, strew 
more bread-crumbs on the top, and bake it forty minutes. 
Turn it out to serve, and dust it over well with pounded lump- 
sugar. 

Custards are soft, sweet, and delicate preparations of eggs, 
cream, milk, and sugar, in the proportions of milk, or milk and 
cream, one pint; eggs, one to five; sugar, two to four ounces; 
delicate flavours, as lemon peel, orange flower water, rose 
water, almond, laurel leaves, vanilla, mace, cinnamon, nutmeg, 
&c. For cream a little butter may be substituted,^ and a tea- 
spoonful of arrow root, com starch, potato starch, or ground 
nee may be used for lack of sufficient eggs. Add the sugar 
and flavouring to one half the fluid, and let it simmer ten min- 
utes ; when the eggs have been well beaten with the remaining 
fluid, add them to the hot fluid; place the whole over the fire 
again, and stir it till it becomes sufficiently thickened, but do 
not let it boil. Kemove from the fire, and stir it occasionally 
till cold; pour it into custard glasses. Or, put the custard 
into a mould, which place in a steamer containing very littie 
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water, and not too tightly ooveied. As soon as the custard 
will bear the weight of yonr finger, remove it from the steamer, 
let it stand till cold, torn it out of the mould, and garnish with 
whipped cream. 

Baked Custard. — ^Milk or milk and cream, one pint ; eggs 
beaten, three or four; sugar, two ounces; nutmeg or other 
flavour when desired. Line a dish with good paste, pour in 
the custard, and bake it half an hour; or pour it into cups, and 
bake or steam it ten minutes or more. 

Plain Custard. — Boil a pint of milk, in which place two 
ounces of sugar, the thin peel of half a lemon ; break in a basin 
four eggs, beat them well with a fork, then pour in tlie milk by 
degrees, not too hot; mix it well, pass it through a cullender 
or sieve, fill cups with it, which place in a stewpan, on the fire» 
which contains one inch of water ; leave them till set. 

Arrow Root Custard. — One quart of milk, and mix with it 
two ounces of arrow root, one or two eggs well beaten, add a 
little butter and four tablespoonfuls of sugar. Flavour to taste 
and boil four minutes, then pour it into a pie -dish, and brown 
it before the fire. 

Lemon Custard. — Beat the yolks of three eggs with six 
tablespoonfuls sugar, add four tablespoonfuls of milk and the 
juice and grated rind of a lemon ; pour the mixture upon puff 
paste arranged in a deep plate. While this is baking beat the 
whites of the egg, with four tablespoonfuls of sugar, to a stiff 
froth. When the custard is baked, spread the froth evenly 
over it, and return to the oven until lightly browned. 

Floating Custard. — Set one quart of mill? on the range in a 
daintily clean vessel. Then separate the yolks from four eggs, 
and beat the whites to a stiff froth. When the milk is scalding 
hot, slip spoonfuls of froth upon it, turning them over gently 
80 that that they will cook. Lift them carefully out upon a 
dish, whip the yolks with two tablespoonfuls of sugar, pour 
into the milk, and stir rapidly until it reaches the boiling point. 
B.emove them instantly, and pour into float dish ; when a little 
cool add any flavouring liked, and lay the snowballs upon it. 
This dish may be varied by beating the different fruit juices 
or jellies with the whites of the eggs. 

Custard Pudding. — Beat up two or three eggs with a small 
dessertspoonful of arrow root, sweeten with loaf sugar, add 
seven drops of essence of almonds : pour on this a pint of boil- 
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ing milk, be sure the milk boils, bake immediately in a quick 
oven half an hour. Com starch may be sobstitated for arrow 
root. 

Rice Custards — Boil two or three bay-leaves and some bits 
of cinnamon and lemon peel in a quart of new milk ; rub down 
a great spoonful of ground rice in a little cold milk, add the 
beaten yolks of two eggs, gradually mix it with the boiled milk, 
straining the latter; put it over the fire in a saucepan, stir it 
gently until it thickens, pour it into a dish, stir in a spoonful 
of brandy, and, when cold, either put a whipped cream upon 
the top or serve in glass cups. 

Rice Custards without Eggs. — Take seven teacupfuls of new 
milk and one teacupful of whole rice : put it into a bain-marie, 
or in a jar placed to stand in a pot of boiling water, which must 
be kept boiling until the rice is boiled perfectly smooth; then 
sweeten it with pounded loaf-sugar; mix in two ounces of 
blanched sweet almonds beaten to a paste, and wlien cold, put 
it into your cups and serve. 

Rose Custards. — Take six ounces of dressed beetroot; pound 
it in a mortar until perfectly smooth ; add enough rose water 
to make it pass through a sieve ; strain into it the whites of 
three eggs, beaten, and a pint of thick cream ; stir it over the 
fire until sufficiently thick; then serve in custard-cups or in a 
glass dish. 



PANCAKES AND FRITTERS. 

Pancakes are made of batter, and fried in thin cakes of any 
convenient size, say four to six inches in diameter, served hot, 
and eaten with butter and sugar, or some prefer golden syrup 
or well-boiled and clarified treacle. 

One of the favourite American breakfast dishes is pancakes 
made of the fiour of buckwheat, made in a thin batter, raised 
with yeast or baking powder, and fried, either in a slightly 
buttered frying-pan, or on a soapstone (Scotch) griddle. The 
nicest sauce is the maple sugar syrup. 

The batter for pancakes should be of the consistency of 
cream, and should be well beaten up at the time it is used; 
but it may best be made an hour or two before it is fried. 

Pancake Batter. — Flour, 4 oz. ; eggs, 1 to 4; milk or cream, 
i to ^ a pint; or ground rice 4 oz. ; eggs, 1 to 4 ; milk or cream 
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Ipint; water, j^ pint; or, rice, 4 oz.; cream, ^ pint; eggs, 4; but- 
ter, 4 oz. A litUe salt and two teaspoonfals of sugar may be 
added. When the least number of eggs is used, add more 
flour and milk. Boiled rice, ratifias, macaronies, and any spice 
or flavouring may be added; or pepper and salt, sage, parsley. 
Small beer is sometimes used instead of eggs. Mix half the 
milk or cream with the flour, &c., beat the other half with the 
egf^, and mix both. Ground rice is mixed with cold water and 
stirred into the milk when it nearly boils; let it thicken but 
not boil; cool, stir la the butter, and when cold add the eggs. 
Bice is boiled soft, and when cold mixed with cream and eggs; 
stir in warm butter, and as much flour as needed. 

French Batter. — Two ounces of butter cut into bits, pour on 
it less than a quarter of a pint of water boiling ; when dissolved 
add three quarters of a pint of water cold, so that it shall not 
be quite milk warm ; mix by degrees smoothly with twelve 
ounces of fine dry flour and a small pinch of salt, if the batter 
be for fruit fritters, but with more if for meat or vegetables. 
Before used, stir it into the whites of two eggs beaten to 
froth; previously to this, add a little water if too thick. This 
is excellent for frying vegetables, and for fruit fritters. 

To Fry Pancakes. — ^Melt a little butter in a frying-pan; put 
in as much of the batter as will cover the bottom of the pan, 
and make the pancake about the thickness of a penny-piece or 
the eighth of an inch; when the batter is nearly set, shake the 
pan round a little, and if the pancake will move freely, turn it 
over, adding a little more butter; when lightly browned, turn 
it again, and almost immediately slip it out of the pan upon a 
hot dish, placed over a pan or deep dish of hot water. BoU up 
each pancake as it is fried, and serve while hot with sugar and 
lemon juice. Some prefer butter and treacle, or boiled treacle. 

MUk Pancakes. — Put four yolks and two whites of eggs into 
a pint of milk, and dredge in flour until you have a smooth 
light batter; sidd a teaspoonful of grated ginger and a glass of 
brandy. Well heat some butter or oil in your frying-pan, and 
fry your pancakes of a nice brown colour ; drain ikera carefully 
from the fat, and serve with pounded and sifted sugar strewn 
over them. 

Orepes, or French Pancakes. — ^Well beat the yolks of four 
eggs, mix them into a pound of flour; add a glass of brandy, 
and with an equal quantity of good ale and water dilute the 
paste until it is of the consistency of cream; let this remain 
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for two hoars before using; then put a piece of butter as large 
as a walnut into the frying-pan, hold it over a clear fire until 
it smokes ; put in enough batter to cover the bottom of the pan, 
and when nicely browned on one side, turn it, and as soon as 
it is done, serve with lemon, ginger-sauce, or spiced sugar 
apart. Put in another piece of butter for each succeeding pan- 
cake you have to fry. 

French Pancakes. — ^Beat two eggs and put in a basin with 
two ounces butter beaten to a cream ; stir in two ounces sifted 
sugar, two ounces flour, and add a half pint new milk ; stir and 
beat ; put on buttered plates, and bake twenty minutes. Serve 
with a cut lemon and sifted sugar, or pile on a dish with layers 
of preserve or marmalade. 

Snow Pancakes. — ^When the snow is on the ground it may 
be advantageously employed for pancakes instead of eggs. 
Take four dessertspoonfuls of flour and two of snow, mix well 
together : then add enough cold water to make it into a very 
stm batter. Fry quickly, and serve hot with spiced sugar and 
lemon-juice. 

Rice Pancakes. — Take a quarter of a pound of ground rice, 
put it into rather more than a pint of milk, and keep stirring 
it until it is as thick as pap; then put in a quarter of a pound 
of butter and half a grated nutmeg. Pour it into a pan, and 
when quite cold, stir in four eggs well beaten, two spoonfuls of 
powdered white sugar, and enough flour to make it of the 
consistency of batter. Mix the whole well together, and fry 
portions of it as pancakes over a quick fire. 

Fritters are pancakes containing fruit, rice, &c. 

Cherry Fritters. — Take half a pound of ripe Mayduke cher- 
ries; stone and halve them: make a pint of new milk pretty 
hot, sweeten it, and pour it upon your cherries ; then well beat 
four eggs, put them with the cherries, stir all well together, 
add a litde flour to bind it; put it into a frying-pan a spoonful 
at a time, and when the flitters are done, serve with sugar 
sifted over them. 

Fruit Fritters. — ^Eggs, three or four; rice, tliree ounces : flour, 
one tablespoonful; butter, one ounce; sugar, two ounces; milk, 
one pint ; apples, four ounces ; currants, three ounces ; half a 
lemon rind. Simmer the rice in the milk till nearly tender, 
and till the mixture is thick and dry; add the sugar and butter, 
and when only just warm, mix the currants, apples chopped 
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fine, floar, and eggs. Fry in small fritters fix)m five to seven 
minutes, then sift white sngar over them. 

Rice or Grain Fritters, — The various grains may be made 
into fritters thus: Soften the grain in water or milk, and when 
nearly cold add eggs, well beaten, in the proportion to five eggs 
to six ounces of grain, weighed dry ; season with pepper and 
salt, and fry in cakes about four inches in diameter and three 
quarters of an inch thick. Before being fried they may, if pre- 
ferred, be dipped in beaten egg. Serve with brown sauce, or 
crisped parsley and melted butter. 

Bread-Crumb Fritters.— "Pour half a pint of boiling water or 
milk upon four ounces bread crumbs, and let them soak one 
hour; beat the mixture with a fork, removing all hard pieces; 
add four beaten eggs and half an ounce of butter, and if 
intended to be sweet, add firom two to four ounces of sugar, 
and a little lemon rind and juice; also, if liked, three ounces of 
currants, or four of chopped apples or other fruit, and fry. If 
intended to be savoury, substitute for the sugar, &c., onions 
previously boiled in two or three waters and chopped small, two' 
to four ounces; oatmeal, one ounce; sage, one teaspoonful; 
lemon, thyme, and sweet marjoram, half a teaspoonful of each; 
a little pepper and salt. Mix the whole well, adding more 
fluid when necessary; firy and serve up with brown sauce. Or, 
use mashed potatoes, sixteen ounces; bread crumbs, two 
ounces; eggs, five; season with pepper and salt; or, rice, 
coarsely ground, four ounces; eggs, four; parsley, one teaspoon- 
ful; onions, finely chopped, one teaspoonful; pepper and salt. 
Boil the rice in about half a pint of water; let it cool, then add 
the other ingredients, and mix well. Fry, and serve with 
brown sauce. 

Bread Fritters, — Cut some nice slices of bread half an inch 
thick, dip them in milk which is sweetened, or sprinkle sugar 
over, then dip it into some batter of milk and flour, and fry 
nicely, or put some butter in a tin dish, with the bread over, 
and put in an oven. When quite hot and nearly hard, put 
some &uit over, and serve. 

Oream Crullers. — ^Ingredients: Two cups sugar, three eggs, 
one cup sweet cream, two teaspoonfuls cream of tartar, one 
teaspoonful soda, one teaspoonful salt, half toaspoonful nutmeg, 
one flour. Mix the sugar with the flour, and beat the cream 
with the eggs. Flour enough to rdl out hard. Fry in plenty 
of bolLing oil or batter. 
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BEEAD AND FARINACEOUS PREPARATIONS. 

Bread, the gtaff of life, miut have been one of the eariiesi 
farms of cooked food. To crush the seeds of plants, mix the 
meal with water, and hake the 4oa^ on a flat stone before a 
fire, is one of the simplest modes m cookery, and one of the 
best. A hollow in a rock was the first mortar; two stones 
rabbed together the first mill To this da j the negro in Ame- 
rica makes his hoe cake of ponnded Indian com in this simple 
fiishion. Indian Johnny cake is made in the same way, of finer 
meaL This is the unleavened bread of the Scriptures, and 
may be made of wheatmeal or flour, oatmeal, lye, barley, or 
ikiaaze. 

But when bread is made in larger loaTea it is more pleasant 
to eat, if not more digestible, to be lighter — that is, of a spongy 
texture, with small air-cells interspersed in its substance. 
This may be accomplished in several ways. Fermentation, 
which may be rapidly produced by yeast, causes the formation 
of carbonic acid gas, which swells up the whole mass of mois- 
tened flour. Or the mixture of an acid and alkali in the dough 
will produce very rapidly the same result. Aerated bread is 
made of flour or meal moistened with wat^, which holds a 
larce quantity of carbonic acid gas in solutUm. 

The bread of bakers is generally raised too much, destroying 
its substance and sweetness, and making it diy and chippy 
to the taste. It is also often made of mforior or damaged 
flour, doctored with alum, white vitriol, &c. The brown 
bread of the bakers often seems made of refuse flour and 
bran, and is very inferior to good home-made bread made of 
whole wheat — ^the entire meal without separation. 

Bread made of rather coarse meal is sweeter than the finer. 
Some of the aroma of the wheat escapes in the crush and heat 
of the mill-stones. The air of the mill is full of it, and this is 
so much lost to the bread. 

M. Soyer says — "The bread which I strongly recommend 
is that made from unbolted flour, or whole meaL The mass of 
bread is increased one-fifth, and the price lowered, between the 
diflerence of the price of bran as flour, or as fodder for cattle. 
It is only in more modem times the sifted flour has been known 
and has been used by the poor, to imitate the luxury of the 
wealtiiy, at the expense of their healih. Certain it is, that 
where whole meal is used as bread, the population have better 
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digestive oi|9ui8i]ianirfiae it 18 not" C hemiiiti j hi 
stratod that the wasted ham. k ncher in nvtiiliFe elaaents 
than the finest floor. The entire giain as God made it is 
sweetest, and meet heaUiy.* 

Bread should he haked qmdd j and tiioroiigfaly , neitiier ovar 
nor imder dene, hot wiUi a Ug^ hrown cnist. It is hest when 
a day old. A stale loaf maj he made qaite fresh hy heing 
dipped fi)r a few mamentB in water, and then pot in the oven 
until heated throogh. Bolls and hiseoitB may he so renewed. 
Bye, if free from ergot, makes very good hretuL Indian com 
makes excellent cakes, hot for large XoaTes it shoold he mixed 
with a third or half of rye or w£at m^d. Bailey and oats 
are hotter in thin cakes, or stiU hetter in ponidge. 

BUeiUu, from bis, twice; euU, haked, are thin cakes of floor 
and water; hot a great variety is made with milk, hotter, 
s^>8^> ^ggs, Ac. U they are to he dry and crisp, when three 
parts done remove them to a slow oven where the vapoor can 
freely escape. A little potato starch or arrow-root, an oonoe 
to a pound of floor, makes them more delicate. 

DytpepHe BiseuUt, fonned of ondressed wheatmeal and 
wat^, well made, and carefidly haked, are prohahly the most 
wholesome kind oi hread, and may he kept in tin cannisters for 
a oonsiderahle time without injury. Dyspeptics can digest 
these when other hread disagrees with them. Well toasted 
hrown hread is nearly as good. 

Unfermented Raised hread is made hy thoroughly mixing 
some alkali, usually hicarhonate of soda, with the floor, ahout 
half an ounce to four lbs., and then mixing acid enough to 
neutralise it with the water or other liquid, one quart, with 
which the dough is formed. The same weight of hydro-chloric 
(muriatic acid) will answer, and forms common salt. The 
common baking powders contain both alkali and acid. Mix 
thoroughly, through a sieve or otherwise, then pour in the 
water and mix quickly, working but little. The dough should 
be softer than for fermented bread. Put in a deep dish, and 
bake in a hot oven. Sour milk or sour butter milk may he 
used instead of the hydro-chloric acid. 

Fermented Bread is made of dough, in which a small por- 

* I Tery strongly recommend to ever^ family to have a hand mill 
and grind their own wheat. I have one in uie two yean, which leemt 
as gmxl as ever. Good mills can be had from nx to twenty ihilUngi, 
(See advertisement at the end of the book.) 
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Hon of the starch of the flonr is conrerted by fermentatioii into 
carbonic acid gas. This fermentation is hastened bj mixing 
with the floor-fermenting substances, as barm, brewers' yeast, 
Grerman yeast, &c. The dongh, containing a small portion of 
these snbstances, is kept in a warm place, about as warm as 
new milk, until it rises, when it is made into loaves and 
baked. A little sugar stirred into yeast will restore its 
strength. Sour dough may be sweetened by working in 
twenty to forty grains of carbonate of magnesia to a pound of 
flonr. 

Yeast may be made in this way: — Stir one pound of wheat- 
flour, or half a pound of flour and half a pound of boiled 
potatoes, into a gallon of cold water; boil the whole twenty 
minutes; then, if flour only has been used, add four ounces of 
coarse sugar; keep the mixture in a warm place two or three 
days, then pass it through a sieve, and pour it into a stone 
jug for future use. The jug should be well corked, and kept 
in a cool place. If a little yeast can be procured, it may be 
added when the mixture is nearly cool; let it stand all night in 
a warm place, then stir it up well, and pour it into the jug. 

MUk Yeast. — Put one teaspoonful loaf sugar, two-thirds 
spoonful fine salt, and one cup new milk, into an earthen jug, 
and pour in one pint of water, which should be boiling. When 
this is blood warm, add flour to make a thin batter. Keep at 
the same heat for five hours, either near the fire or in a dish of 
warm water. ^ 

Potato Yeast. — ^Boil three large potatoes, and mash them 
fine ; stir into them one cup of flour, one tablespoonfnl of salt, 
one tablespoonful brown sugar, one quart of boiUng water, then 
add a cup of yeast when the mixture is lukewarm. When 
well-fermented, cork tightly, and keep in a cool place. A 
tablespoonful to a small loaf of bread. 

Domestic Yeast. — Boil one pound of good flonr, a quarter of 
a pound of brown sugar, and a little salt, in two gallons of 
water, for one hour. When milk warm, bottle it, and cork it 
close. It will be fit for use in twenty -four hours. One pint 
of this yeast will make eighteen pounds of bread. 

Leavened Bread. — Flour or meal, eight pounds; leaven, 
three ounces, or yeast, two large teaspoonfuls, or German 
yeast, two ounces; warm water, one pint; salt, one dessert 
spoonful. Make a hole in the middle of the flour, break in the 
leaven, add the water, and stir in about half the meal or 
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flonr; cover it with the remaiDder let it stand all night in a 
moderately warm place. In the morning add the salt and 
as much warm water as will make the whole into a stiff paste; 
knead it well, and let it stand near the fire for two hours ; then 
form it into loaves, and bake. The pans should be well bat- 
tered. When sufficiently baked, remove the loaves from fJ^e 
pans, and turn them on their sides, or upside-down, till cold, 
otherwise the under part of the loaves will be wet and blis- 
tered in consequence of the steam not escaping. The whole 
meal absorbs more liquid and requires rather more yeast or a 
longer time to rise than fine flour. Dough formed of coarse 
meal should not be made so stiff as when formed of fine flour ; 
if it be too soft after it has risen, add a little more meal; it 
also requires a hotter oven, and should remain in it longer. 
"When brown bread is preferred rather moist, mix rye-meal 
with the wheat-meal; or pour a pint of boiling water upon one- 
third of the wheat-meal; stir it till it forms a thick paste, 
which divide into small portions to cool; then knead it ex- 
ceedingly well with the remaining two-thirds of the meal, 
adding the yeast and remaining fluid at the temperature of 
eighty or ninety degrees. Wheat-meal may be mixed with the 
meal or flour of rye, barley, oats, rice, or with boiled potatoes, 
apples, and any of the pulpy vegetables. A small proportion 
of rice flour or boiled rice makes the bread keep moister. One- 
fourth pea or bean meal first boiled in water, makes bread 
very hearty, and better than the same weight of beef at a 
quarter the price. Apples give a nice flavour to bread. They 
uiould be pared, cored, and stewed in very little water, and 
then kneaded with the meal or flour. Very little water is 
needed. 

A Peck of Good Bread. — Peel and boil three pounds pota- 
toes, and beat to a cream while warm, add a pint of cold water, 
and strain through a cullender; add a half pint of good yeast. 
Stir well together, and pour into the centre of a peck of wheat- 
meal or flour, mix to consistence of cream, cover closely, and 
keep warm an hour; pour in five pints of milk- warm water, 
and two ounces salt, and mix the whole to a nice light dough. 
In about two hours make into seven loaves, and bake one hour 
and a half in a good oven. 

Bread, Wlteat-flour and ^ice. — Simmer one ponnd of rice 
in throe quiEurts of water until the rice is soft and the water 
absQibed; when eoolt mix it thoroogbly jpXk four pounds of 
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oo^blj; let it iMebcfcre die file, ■iVe into loKTBgwiihalilde 
of the floor resenred* aadbftke well ma slow 



Apffle Bread. — ATeiyligfat|^e>gait lKe«d isBMdemR«ace 
bT a mixture of ^qiles ai^ ftsur. in die p t u p oiti oa of one ol 
the former to tvo of the latter. The osoal qiiaatitT of reask 
if emplored as in making eonmon bread, and k bgatfn with 
floor and warm polp of the apples after thej haxe boded, and 
the dongh ia then eonsidered as set; it is d»en pot in a proper 
Tessel. and allowed to rise fat eight or twelve boors, and then 
baked in long loav'ea. Vefj little water is reqiiisite. 

For eakes, pastzj, &e., the floor shoold be sifiBd, wdl dried, 
and mixed op warm. 

A poond of floor. iHien batter, sngar, or fruit is osed, re- 
qnires a tablespoonfhl of good jeast or a q[iiazter oonee of Ger- 
man yeast or baking powder. 

A Uttle yeast, beaten with sngar and the yolk of an e%g, 
makes cakes veiy light. 

For sweet cakes, puddings, &c., use aboot one teaspoonfol 
of salt to a poond of sngar. 

Currants shonld be well picked, washed, and dried before 
the fire, before using. Raisins picked, washed, and pot a few 
moments into boiling water over a quick fire to soften and 
swell them, then stoned, if required. 

RoUi. — Flour, one pound; milk, cream, or a mixture of the 
two, from a quarter to half a pint; yeast nearly a tablespoonfnl, 
or German yeast one quarter of an ounce; salt one quarter of 
an ounce. Mix the dough, let it stand in a warm place to rise, 
divide into cakes of the size and form required, and bake in a 
quick oven. 

Tea Oakes are made of bread dough, with the addition of bat- 
ter and sugar. 

Bans. — To the dough for rolls add butter from four to eight 
ounces; eggs, two \o four; sugar, four to six ounces; currants 
or Sultana raisins, six ounces. Less milk will be required. 
Buns should be formed into a light dough or thick batter. Mix 
as for rolls. 

Orumpets, like rolls, with one egg to the pound, and new 
milk, to make a thick batter. When the batter rises, dip out 
w^th a oup and pour upon a hot plate or stone in rings, an4 
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bake lightly. They are toasted, or heated under a cloth in the 
oven, and buttered. 

Muffins. — The dough, made with butter and egg as above, 
when risen is beaten twenty minutes with a wooden spoon, then 
formed into balls on a well-dredged board, covered and set to 
rise twenty minutes, then baked lightly on a hot plate. 

Muffins of Unbolted Flour (Wheat-Meal.) — Mix thoroughly 
together one quart unbolted flour, one gill fine flour, two table- 
spoonfuls syrup or brown sugar, one tablespoonful butter, one 
teaspoonfol salt, half cup yeast, one quart milk; let the batter 
stand in a moderately warm place over night, and bake in 
muffin rings, or in a quick oven in well-buttered patty-tins. 

Muffins. — Melt a quarter cup of butter in three-quarters of 
a pint of milk, add one tablespoonful of sugar, salt, and two 
well-beaten eggs, a gill of yeast, and stir in sufficient flour to 
make a moderately stiff batter. Let the dough stand eight or 
nine hours to rise ; bake as above. 

Benton Tea Cakes. — Flour, sixteen ounces ; butter, four to 
eight ounces; add sufficient milk, and roll the cakes thin: 
bake in a pan or on tins in an oven. 

Rice Cakes. — Ground rice, sixteen ounces ; or wheat-flour, 
eight ounces; and ground rice, eight ounces; eggs, twelve; 
sugar, sixteen ounces; the peel of one lemon grated, and half 
the juice. 

Breakfast Cakes. — Mix thoroughly one pound flour with half 
a teaspoonful of tartaric acid and same of salt, and one ounce 
sifted loaf sugar. Dissolve half a teaspoonful bicarbonate of 
soda in three gills of milk, te wliich add two well-whisked eggs, 
and with this Uquid work the flour into a light dough. Divide 
into small cakes, and bake inmiediately. 

A Rich Plain Cake. — Flour, sixteen ounces ; butter, eight 
ounces; one egg; sugar, eight ounces. Add currants, twelve 
ounces; citron, orange-peel, nutmeg. 

Scotch Bread. — ^Flour, sixteen ounces; butter, eight ounces; 
sugar, eight ounces; almonds, four ounces; candied lemon, two 
ounces. Form the whole into cakes about half an inch thick. 

Oalette. — Flour, sixteen ounces ; butter, twelve ounces ; eggs, 
two; sugar, two teaspoonfuls; salt, quarter of a teaspoonful; 
cream, one gill; and a little milk if necessary. Work all well 
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GiMffrbread. — ^Mix ooe poond floor wxA a qf ait er of an 
ounce biearbonate of soda ; diasolre ooe to imr oaneea btrtter; 
■nx with half a poond to a poond treadeor golden 8JT19 an 
oonee or two of povdocd eiii|9er, anxinto soft doo^ and in 
from half an boor to an hoar it viU be readf to bake. Eggs 
■ttj be oaed, aal baking powder ; in whidi ease it ean be baked 
assooo as mixed. 

A ncher Gingerixead is the ioDofwing: — Floor, sixteen 
oonees; batten foir to eig^oonees; egi^one tofoor; sogar, 
£cNir to eight oonees: tzeade, ei^ to sixteen oonees; ginger, 
half an ounce to two oonees. 

The fdlowing is eaten as a remedj far c on a tipa tion: — ^Rne 
oatmesl, sixteen ounces; batter, faor oonees. treacle, aixtoi 
oonees; ginger, half to two oonees 

Stonei. — Floor, two poonds. bi-eazbooate of soda, qfoaxterol 
an ounce ; salt, qnarter of an oonee; soar battennilk, one pint, 
more or less. Mix to the ocmsistenee of li^it dong^ and roU 
out aboot half an inch thick, and cot them ont to an j sh^pe 
700 please, and bake on a girdU over a dear fire aboot ten or 
fifteen minotes: taming them to brown on both side^ or they 
may be done on a hot plate, or ironing-stoye. 

Riee Cakes. — ^Bice, sixteen ounces, stewed in a pint of water ; 
add two pints of milk, four ounces of butter, grated lemon-ped, 
or nutmeg, or cinnamon ; boU till thick; then add two well- 
beaten ^^, a little salt, and four ounces of sugar; put it iki a 
battered bread-tin or pan; bake one hour. S^e with sugar 
or jam over it. 

Ground Rice C<ike. — ^Break five eggs into a slewpan, which 
place in another, containing hot water, whip the eggs for ten 
minutes till vezy light, then mix in by degrees half a pound 
of ground lice, six ounces of powdered sugar, beat it well ; any 
fiavour may be introduced; pour it into buttered pan and bake 
lialf an hour. 

Ginger Cake. — ^Half a pound of sugar, half a pound ai butter, 
one ounce and half of ground ginger, six eggs ; beat well, stirring 
one pound and a half of flour, and add as mudi milk, a little 
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wann, as will make a nice stiff dough for bread; bake in pan; 
it will take two hours. 

Bread Apple Gahe. — ^Well-butter a tart-dish of any size, 
about three inches deep, cut some slices of bread quarter of an 
inch thick, which lay in it so that the bottom and sides are 
quite covered, stew some apple nearly dry, put it on the bread 
until the dish is fall, cover over with more butter and bread, 
and bake in a hot oven for half an hour; remove it from the 
dish; turn over, and dii^ it up with sugar on the top. 

Hott to Toast Bread. — ^Procure a loaf that has been baked 
one or two days, then with a sharp knife cut the slices about 
half an inch thick. Have a dear fire; place a slice of the 
bread upon a toasting-fork, about an inch from one of the sides, 
hold it a minute before the fire, then turn it, hold it another 
minute, by which time the bread will be thoroughly hot, then 
begin to move it gradually to and fro until the whole surface 
has assumed a ydlowish-brown colour, then turn it again, 
toasting the other side in the same manner; lay it then upon a 
hotplate, have some fresh or salt, and rather soft, butter, spread 
a piece over, and cut the toast into four or six pieces ; six such 
slices take about a quarter of a pound of butter. 

French Toast. — ^Dip slices of bread into a batter made of 
three eggs and one pint of milk; place them in a pan of boil- 
ing oil or butter, and fry brown. Sprinkle sugar and cinna- 
mon on each piece, and serve hot. 

Johnny Cakes. — Sift a quart of Indian com meal into a pan; 
msike a hole in the middle, and pour in a pint of warm water. 
Mix the meal and water graducdly in a batter, adding a tea- 
spoonfdl of salt; beat it very quickly, and for a long time, till* 
it becomes quite light ; then spread it thick and even on a stout 
piece of smooth board or sheet iron, or back of a large plate or 
tin pan; place it upright on the hearth before a clear fire, with 
something to support it behind, and bake it well; cut it into 
squares, and split and butter them hot. 

Indian Bannock. — One pint of Indian com meal, one quart 
of milk; boil the milk, and scald the meal thoroughly; beat 
up three eggs ; thin your dough to a batter with cold milk ; add 
' a piece of butter half as large as an egg ; put in your eggs with 
a uttle salt; pour in shallow pans, and bake brown. This is a 
delicious breakfast cake. 
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Wisconsin Cakes.^-Beai two eggs lightly, stir thoroagfaly to- 
gether two Clips wheat meal, one cap fine floor, one pint milk, 
a little salt, and hiJce in small fluted tins in a Teiy hot oven. 

Excellent Breakfast Rolls. — ^Make a hole in a qnart of floor, 
pot in half a pint ^ milk that has heen boiled, and half a cop of 
Dotter, fonr do., melted. Add two table spoons sogar and yeast, 
and let this stand two or three hoars withoot stirring. Salt to 
taste, then knead it, and let it rise ontil light. Moold, and rise 
again in the pans before baking. The rolls reqoire a qoick oven. 

Sally Lunn. — Take one quart floor, two teaspoonfols cream 
of tartar, one teaspoonf al carbonate soda, a half cop of batter, 
a quarter cup sugar, two eggs, a little milk. Sift the cream 
of tartar and so& with the floor, rob in the batter, add the 
sogar, eggs, and enoogh milk to make a moderately stifTdoogh. ^ 

A Plain Cake. — Take three cops floor, one cup sogar, one 
cop milk, one egg, piece of butter the size of an egg, two tea- 
spoonfuls cream of tartar, one of carbonate of soda; any flav- 
ouring liked. Rob the sugar and butter together, add the 
beaten egg, the milk, and flavouring, and the floor throogh 
which the cream of tartar and soda has been sifted. — (See note.) 

Oems. — Stir very slowly wheat-meal into cold water with a 
little salt, ontil it is as stiff as common batter. Bake in small 
buttered tins, previously well heated, in a fierce oven. 

Syrup Cake. — Take one cup sugar, one cup syrup, three- 
quarters cup butter, one cup milk, two eggs, one quart flour, one 
teaspoonfuf cinnamon, one teaspoonM mace, one cup raisins, 
one teaspoonful soda, and two teaspoonfals cream of tartar. 
Hub the sugar and butter together, add the syrup, eggs, and 
flavouring, Uien the milk in which the soda has been dissolved, 
the flour through which the cream of tartar has been sifted, last 
the raisins. Bake at once. — (See note.) 

Elizabeth Cake. — Take four cups flour, three cups sugar, one 
cup butter, one cup milk, four eggs, one lemon, one teaspoon 
soda, half teaspoon cream of tartar. Hub the butter and sugar 
together, then add the eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, 
and the milk. Sift the cream of tartar through the flour, and 
add next, the juice and grated rind of lemon; last the soda. 

* Baking powder may be used, well worked into the floor or "pre- 
pared flour/' in place of the cream of tartar and bicarbonate of soda. 
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Mush, Stirabout, Porridge, Hasty Pudding. — These are best 
made of the rather coarsely ground meals of wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, and Indian com. The best way with all but oatmesd, 
is to have yonr own mill, which will cost from six to twenty 
shillings, and grind your own grain. In this way you can 
have it as coarse or fine as you like, and always fresh and 
sweet. Have the water boiling over a good fire, with a little 
salt. Take ,a handful of meal and sprinkle it in, stirring it 
well with a large spoon or pudding stick into the boiling water. 
Gro on until it is of the consistence of thin paste. Then let it 
boil; for oatmeal, five minutes; for wheat or rye, ten minutes; 
barley, fifteen minutes; Indian com, twenty minutes. If 
coarse, a little longer. It should now be nearly thick enough 
to serve. If too thick, thin with boiling water; and, in any 
case, stir in thoroughly just enough meal to bring it to the 
proper consistence, tiiat is, just so stifi'as not to run, or so that 
a light stick will stand in it. In two or three minutes it may 
be turned on a dish, served without a cover, and eaten with 
brown sugar and milk, golden syrup, stewed apple, or stewed 
prunes, and milk, sugar, and butter; any combination you may 
fancy. Indian meal, as it requires more cooking, is best with- 
out l]be last addition of meal, and is most commonly eaten with 
butter and treacle. Coarse meal, called hominy, requires more 
time. Some cookbooks talk of boiling wheat mush an hour or 
more. This is a mistake. More than twenty minutes cooking 
gives it a raw taste and a pasty consistence. A dish of rather 
coarse wheat mush (wheaten grits) once a-day ensures sufficient 
and the best kind of nutrition, and is a perfect safeguard against 
constipation. 

How to Boil Rice. — ^Wash a pound o frice, and throw it into 
aquart of boiling water; boil for ten minutes, or until each 
grain is rather soft, but separate; drain it in a colander, put it 
back in a pot which you have slightly greased with butter, let 
it swell slowly near the fire, or in the oven, until wanted. A 
little butter may be added; each grain will then swell up, and 
be well separated. 

Oatmeal Qruel. — Take two teaspoonsfuls oatmeal, one cup 
raisins, one tablespoonful white sugar, a little nutmeg. Mix 
the oatmeal with a little cold water and salt; add the raisins; 
let it boil up and skim it well. Add the sugar and flavouring; 
one glass of wine if liked. 

Gingerbread Aperient. — Gingerbread, made with oatmeal or 
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with barley flonr, is a very agreeable aperient for children, much 
better than medicine; but coarse wheat porridge is still better. 

Macaroni. — Put a quarter of a pound of macaroni in boiling 
water; simmer till it is quite tender, but not too soft. Pour off 
the water, place the macaroni in a basin ; add half a pint of 
milk, a teaspoonful of salt, one ounce grated cheese ; strew fine 
bread-crumbs thickly over the top. Bake till nicely browned. 
Or put in an iron pot or stew-pan two quarts of water: let it 
boil; add two teaspoonfuls of salt, one ounce of butter; then 
add one pound of macaroni, boil till tender; let it be rather 
firm to the touch; it is then ready for use, either for soup, pud- 
ding, or to be dressed with cheese. Drain it in a colander; 
put it back in the pan, add four ounces of cheese or more, a 
uttle butter, salt, and pepper; toss it well together and serve. 
It will be found light and nutritious, and well worthy the no- 
tice of vegetarians. Some prefer salad oil to butter. Or, take 
macaroni, four ounces; milk, one pint; ground rice, a large 
tablespoonful; cheese, grated or in thin slices, four ounces; 
butter, half an ounce; cayenne, grated nutmeg, and salt, a 
little of each. Boil the macaroni in the milk till tender, then 
add the rice, previously mixed with a little cold milk or water; 
stir it well, then add the cheese, butter, pepper, &c. When 
the whole has been well mixed, and the miUc has been ab- 
sorbed, put it in a buttered dish; strew bread-crumbs and a 
few small pieces of butter over it, and brown it with a salaman- 
der or in an oven. It must be boiled in a double sauce-pan, or 
well watched and shaken to prevent burning. * Those who can- 
not take cheese will find maccaroni simply boiled, with a little 
oil, butter, cream, or milk added, and seasoned to taste, excel- 
lent, and very nutritious. 

In America, Indian com or maize furnishes a number of 
excellent dishes, besides the cakes already given. The half 
ripe sweet com is roasted, or boiled on the cob, and eaten with 
butter and salt, or it is grated off and made into fritters. Boiled 
young com may be found in London in tins, also Lima beans, 
and a mixture of com and beans, caUed succotash. Sweet com 
is also dried, but preserved in any way, it loses much of its 
flavour. Maize is also hulled and boiled whole, or cracked or 
coarsely ground, and eaten as a vegetable, like rice or macar- 
oni, or with milk or Sjmip. Indian meal mush, the Italian 
polenta, when cold, is cut in slices and fried, and eaten with 
syrap. 
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PUDDINGS. 

Paddings made of eggs, milk, sugax, butter, and flour, meal, 
bread, rice, tapioca, sago, fruit, &c., are nutritious, healthful, 
and to a simple taste, delicious forms of food. They are boiled, 
steamed, or baked; boiling and steaming requiring about 
double the time of baking. To make them light, the eggs 
should be thoroughly beaten, and a shilling egg-beater will 
save a great deal of time and labour. The eggs become a mass 
of air vesicles which make puddings, cakes, fritters, &c., 
light or spongy. A little baking powder, rubbed into the 
flour, answers a similar purpose, but, of course, adds no 
nutiitioa. 

A rich pudding, that is one containing plenty of eggs, butter, 
or milk, sugar, and flavouring articles, requires no sauce. A 
fruit pudding requires none, if properly sweetened ; but very 
plain puddings, and even plain boiled rice, or boiled or steamed 
wheat, cracked wheat, plain batter puddings, dumplings, &c., 
can be made delicious by a good pudding sauce. Several de- 
lightful pudding sauces will be found in me chapter on sauces, 
flavours, &c. In choosing a sauce for a pudding, consider what 
it requires, what will harmonise best with its ingredients, 
whether it needs sweet, acid, spice, or fruit flavour; if the right 
one does not suggest itself, experiment. — (See Sauces.) 

For fruit puddmgs, the fruit should be carefully selected and 
prepared. Apples should be pared, cored, and either used 
whole, cut in quarters or sliced, chopped or grated. When 
used whole, the centres may be filled with butter and sugar, 
marmalade, jam, &c. If the apples are very sour, they need 
plenty of sugar; if lacking in flavour, lemon juice, lemon peel, 
or cinnamon, will improve them. Winter pears or quinces may 
be used with apples. Prunes should be smmiered and stoned. 
Simmering the kernels with the fruit, or bruising them, and 
patting them in the pudding, improves the flavour. Fi^ may 
be used with some apples, and both be improved. Fruit pud- 
dings are made by surrounding the fruit with a paste crust, 
and then boiling, steaming, or baking them; by putting it in 
layers with bread crumb, or boiled wheat, barley, or rice; or by 
mixing them together; or the dish may be lined, and the 
fruit covered with thin slices of bread and butter. Pears, 
apples, and hard fruits require a long slow baking, unless pre- 
viously stewed. 

Sago, tapioca, and all kinds of seeds should be washed and 
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Potato Pmddimg. — ^Bmise wi^ a vooden ipoon, Huoi^ a 
eolander, six lax]^ or twelreiiiiddle-sized boiled potatoes; beat 
ioar eggs, mix with a pint of good ndlk, stir in the potatoes; 
sn^ar and seasoning to taste; butter a dish; bake half an honr. 

Potato Pmddimg^ Nice. — ^To half a poond mashed potatoes 
add two ounces batter, two eggs, a ffiXi of ndlk, three tahle- 
i^poonfiols of sheny, a little s^ joioe and minced lind of a 
mall lemon, four oonces sngar ; best all together; put in a bnt- 
tered dish, and bake a little more than half an hoar. 

Potato Pudding, Boiled, — ^Bofl ioar large flooiy potatoes till 
they are thorooghlj done; peel them and mash them smooth 
with the back o^ a spoon; mix them with enoogh milk to en- 
able you to rub them thiough a sieve, then add six ounces of 
butter, first melted, four ounces of sugar, a wine-glass of brandy, 
fbur well-beaten eggs, and a quarter of a pound of washed cur- 
rants. Put it into a buttered mould, and boil it for forty min- 
ut^5M. Serve with wine sauce poured over it 

Potato and Carrot Pudding, Boiled. — Potatoes, canots, bread 
crumbs, or flour, &c., each four ounces; sugar, one to four 
ounces ; butter, two to four ounces ; currants or raisins, four to 
eight ounces ; lemon rind, two ounces ; nutmeg and cinnamon 
together, half an ounce. Wash and grate the vegetables, and 
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iniz with the rest; pat into a monld or basin, and boil or steam 
three hours or more. 

Carrot Pudding. — ^Mashed potatoes four onnces, boiled car- 
rots two ounces, flour four ounces, currants and raisins four 
ounces of e&ch., sugar three ounces, butter two ounces, a little 
nutmeg and a yery little salt Bruise and beat the carrots to 
a paste, mix the whole well, and boil it in a cloth from two to 
four hours. One egg would improve it. Or carrots and bread 
eromba each four ounces, eggs one to three, sugar one to four 
ouDoes, butter one to foiu: ounces ; milk one quarter to three 
quarters of a pint. Mix well and bake. 

Parsnip Pudding. — Parsnips boiled, and the water squeezed 
from them, four ounces, yolks of eggs two, bread crumbs four 
ounces, a little cream. Mash the parsnips well, and add the 
other ingredients. Make the mixture sweet or savoury, as 
may be desired ; beat the whole well together ; line a dish 
with paste, and bake in a moderate oven. Boiled rice or rice 
flour may also be added. Parsnips and potatoes, or parsnips, 
beans and rice may be used in the same way. 

Apple-Potato Pudding. — Boil six potatoes and mash them, 
add a little salt, two ounces butter, and flour enough to roll 
out like a good pastry crust. Into this put eight to twelve 
peeled and sliced apples, roll up, and steam one hour. Serve 
with sweet liquid sauce. 

Asparagus or Oreen Pease Pudding. — Put one half pint of 
asparagus cut up the size of peas, or as much green peas in a 
basin, with four well beaten eggs, two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
one ounce butter; pepper and salt to taste. Add milk enough 
to make a thick batter. Put it in a buttered mould or dish, 
tie down with a floured cloth, place in boiling water, and boil 
two hours, Turn out on a hot dish, and pour plain melted but- 
ter round it. 

Bread Pudding. — Cut bread, and butter thin, place it in a 
pie-dish, lightly, three-parts full ; break into a basin one egg, 
add two teaspoonfuls of flour, three of brown sugar ; mix all 
well together, add to it by degrees a piQt of milk, a Httle salt ; 
pour over the bread ; bake about half an hour. This may be 
done in twenty diflerent ways, by varying the flavour of the 
ingredients, as lemon-peel, orange-peel, nutmeg, cinnamon, or 
mixed spice, or essences of any kmd. Dates, or French plums, 
or flgs, previously soaked and cut, may be added. 
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A Cheap Bread Pudding. — Take some sHces of stale bread, 
free them £ro:n cmst, and soak them well in cold water ; press 
out the water, add a little salt, ginger, sugar, nutmeg, and a 
few well-picked corrants ; mix the whole well together, lay it 
in a buttered dish, put a few pieces of batter on the top, and 
bake forty minutes. 

Brown Bread Pudding. — Cut in slices half a pound brown 
bread, spread them over with cream, lay them in a buttered 
dish, strew finely-shred candied citron-peel between each slice, 
pour half a pint of boiled new milk, with some sugar and cin- 
namon, over the bread, and when nearly cold, beat three eggs 
and pour into the dish ; bake for htJf an hour. 

Bread and Butter Pudding. — Butter a deep basin, line it 
with slices of bread and butter, and fill with slices laid lightly in, 
scattering well soaked currants or raisins between the layers. 
Make a custard of four eggs, and one quart of milk, flavouring 
it with lemon or mace. Four over the bread, and bake till 
the custard is firm. 

The Queen of Bread Puddings. — Soak one pint of fine bread 
crumbs in one quart of milk, add the beaten yolks of four eggs, 
one teacup brown sus^ar, the grated rind of a lemon, and two 
ounces of butter. Bake until done, but not watery. Whip 
the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, with the juice of the 
lemon, and a cup of white sugar. Spread over the pudding a 
layer of jam, pour the froth over this, and replace in the oven 
to brown lightly. To be served cold, with or without cream. 

Bread-and- Butter Pudding^ Boiled — ^Bntter some slices of 
bread, strew sugar upon them, beat four eggs, dip your bread, 
and lay the slices in a basin, butter side down; when the 
basin is about three parts fiill, pour in a pint of milk, flavour 
to taste, and, when cold, and the bread swelled, tie a well- 
floured cloth over it, and boil for an hour. Serve with melted 
butter. 

Bread Pudding , Boiled, — ^Put a pint of new milk in a sauce- 
pan upon the fire, and stir in four ounces of fresh butter ; as 
soon as this is melted, throw in as much grated white bread 
as will make it pretty thick ; add four ounces of sugar, salt, 
ginger, and nutmeg, four beaten eggs, and a spoonful of rose- 
water ; put in a buttered basin, and boil half an hour. Serve 
with any sauce preferred. Two ounces of sultana raisins or 
cleaned currants may be added. 
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Elegant Bread Pudding, Boiled. — Take light wliite bread in 
(bin slices. Put into a pudding-shape a layer of any sort 
of preserve, then a slice of bread, and repeat until the mould 
is almost fall. Pour over all a pint of warm milk, in which 
four beaten eggs have been mixed ; cover the mould with a 
piece of linen, place it in a saucepan, with a little boiling 
water, let it boil twenty minutes, and serve with sauce. 

Rice Milk. — ^Boil a cup of rice until perfectly soft, drain the 
water from it, and mix in one quart of milk. Boil, stirring 
oarefdUy. Beat two eggs, with a cup of sugar, and stir into 
tiie boiling milk for ten minutes ; remove from the fire ; flav- 
our with vanilla, cinnamon or almond, and serve. 

Plain Rice Pudding, — ^Wash a teacup of rice, and put in a 
pie-dish with half a teacup of moist sugar, one quart of milk, 
one half ounce of butter, in small bits, a little nutmeg ; bake 
in a slow oven two hours. 

Rice Pudding, Boiled. — Take a quarter of a pound of rice 
and half a pound of sultana raisins; tie them in a cloth, allow- 
ing the rice room to swell. Boil it two hours; turn it out, and 
pour over it melted butter, sugar, and nutmeg. Or it may be 
boiled without the raisins, and serve jam-sauce or currant- 
sauce apart. Or, for a nicer one, swell six ounces of whole rice 
by scalding it in a quart of new milk; let it grow cold, then 
mix it with a q^rter of a pound of currants well washed and 
rabbed dry, a quarter of a pound of white sugar, and two eggs 
well beaten. Mix the whole well together; put it into a but- 
tered basin or floured cloth, and boil for forty minutes. Serve 
it with any sauce you like. 

Cream Rice Pudding. — ^Take two large tablespoonfuls rice, 
one quart milk, one teacup sugar, one cup cut raisins, a little 
salt. Put all together; let the basin stand in a warm place 
three hours, then bake the pudding one hour. 

Rice and Tapioca Pudding. — Bice, two tablespoonfuls boiled 
in water, add a little salt, and set it by the fire till the rice is 
quite soft and dry. Put it in a bowl, s^d two ounces of butter, 
lour tablespoonfuls of tapioca previously washed, milk, a pint 
and a half, a little grated nutmeg, sugar to taste, and two eggs 
well beaten. Stir all together; then put the mixture in a but- 
tered dish, and bake one hour. 

Taipioca Pudding, — Simmer four ounces of tapioca in a pint 
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of milk for ten minutes ; add another pint of milk, two ounces 
butter, four ounces white sugar, three well-beaten yolks of eggs ; 
flavour with a few drops of almond extract, or a teaspoonfol 
of pounded cinnamon. Or, soak in warm water one teacupful 
of tapioca; beat four e^s with three tablespoonfnls of sugar: 
melt in half a pint of i^k one ounce of butter. Stir together; 
flavour to taste, and bake in a quick oven. 

Or, take a teacupful of tapioca ; wash in cold water, and lay 
it to soak for six hours in a quart of new milk ; then put it 
over the fire and stir until soft; add two ounces of butter, spice, 
sugar to taste, and two well-beaten eggs; put it into a well- 
buttered dish, with or without a rim of crust, and bake half an 
hour. Marmalade is sometimes put into the dish before bak- 
ing, and the tepioca, sago, or other pudding poured over it 

Sago Pudding^ Baked. — ^Boil two great spoonfids of sago in 
a pint of new milk, with cinnamon, nutmeg, and sugar; when 
well thickened, mix in three beaten eggs; lay a puff-paste 
round your dish ; put in the sago, and bake it for forty minutes. 
A plainer way is to wash a good tablespoonfid of sa^o, and put 
it into a buttered pie-dish ; pour a quart of milk over it ; sweeten 
it; add a little spice, and place it in a moderate oven for an 
hour and a half. 

Sago Pudding, Boiled. — Boil two ounces of sago in a pint of 
new milk till perfectly tender; when cold, add five beaten eggs, 
two ounces of bread-crumbs, a little brandy, a^d sugar to the 
taste. Mix all well together; boil it for one hour in a basin 
tightly covered with the floured doth, and serve with melted 
butter, white wine, and sugar. 

Semolina Pudding. — Boil a pint of milk and gradually stir 
in enough semolina to thicken it sufficiently; add some loaf- 
sugar, wree or four beaten eggs, and a spoonful of orange- 
flower water; butter a mould and dust it thickly over widi 
sifted bread-crumbs and pounded sugar. Four in, bake for 
half an hour. 

Arrowroot Pudding. — ^Boil a stick of vanilla in a pint of new 
milk, stir in a large spoonful of arrowroot, first mixed smooth 
with a little cold water; stir it over the fire until it is thick 
enough; sweeten it; add the yolks of four eg^, and the whites 
of two. Line the edge of a buttered tart-dish with a rim of 
paste; put in the pudding; pour a little cream upon the top, 
and bake it for half an hour. Or, for a plain pudding, teke 
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nearly four tablespoonfuls of arrrowroot, or three and a half 
ounces, to one quart of milk; boil four minutes, stirring it 
briskly; allow it to cool, and then thoroughly mix it with two 
oggs, well beaten with three tablespoonfuUi of sugar. Flavour 
to taste, and bake for half an hour in an oven. " Corn-flour,'* 
the starch of maize, may be used as arrowroot. 

Indian Meal Pudding. — Take one pint meal, one quart milk, 
one quart syrup or treacle, a little salt. Stir all together; put 
in a strong cloth with plenty of room for the pudding to swell; 
plunge in boiling water, and boil four hours. Serve with 
syrup and cream or butter. Or, for a cheaper pudding, take 
IjQdian meal, eight ounces; boiling water, nearly one pint; 
treacle, two ounces; salt, one-sixth of an ounce ; pour the mix- 
ture into a pudding-cloth previously dipped in boiling water, 
leaving a space equal to about one-sixth of the contents ; boil 
six hours. 

Baked Indian Pudding. — Boil a quart of milk, sifting into it 
a small cup of Indian (maize) meal, and some add a teaspoon- 
fol of "com flour," or two of wheat flour; pour into a buttered 
dish; when cool stir in three well beaten eggs, three spoonfuls 
of brown sugar, and bake three hours or longer in a slow oven. 
Sliced apples or raisins maybe added, and flavour, if liked, but 
most prefer its own flavour. 

Hominy Pudding. — Hominy, four ounces; milk, a pint and a 
quarter; eggs, three; sugar, two to four ounces; steep the hom- 
iny twelve hours in half the milk ; add the remaining milk and 
the eggs well beaten, a little cinnamon, and three drops of 
almond flavour. Bake in a moderate oven. 

Barley Pudding. — Pearl barley, four ounces; sugar, two to 
three ounces; salt, half a teaspoonful; milk, two pints. Soak 
the barley for a few hours in cold water; pour off the water, 
add the sugar and milk, and let the whole simmer gently for 
two or three hours; then bake at a gentle heat. If a richer 
pudding be required, remove it from the oven when nearly 
cooked enough; stir in butter one to two ounces; eggs, two or 
three; return it to the oven till sufficiently baked. 

Oat Pudding ^ Baked. — Soak one pound of whole groats over 
night in a quart of new milk; add a quarter of a pound each 
of currants washed and picked, raisins stoned, and half a pound 
of veal suet finely shred, or a quarter pound butter, two to 
four well beaten eggs, and sugar to the taste; add plenty of 
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t<igeth«r, ti« tbem op firmlr in a doCii. and bail tbaa balf an 
bcinr; thien senre tbe podding with melted butter. 

H(tya^9 Eoomowiical PwidtMgs.—Well butter a mcmll, basbi, 
tart-dish, or tin cake-pan; fill li^tlj with other fltids bans. 
muffins, crumpets, pastij, white or brown bread, sfioed and 
bottered, the remains oi sponge-cakes, maeaioons, ratafias, 
almond cake, gingerbread, biscait of any Idnd preTiooslf soaked, 
which 70a may intermix with fresh or dried fruity pttisuifoa, 
plums, grated cocoa nut, &c. When your mould is nDL pBt in 
a basin a quarter teaspoonfnl of ginger, a Httle mixed ^we, or 
dnnaroon, grated orange, lemim, or a few drops of any essence 
yon choose ; put in t£ree eggs, beat well, sldd three gills of 
milk for every quarter moulo; fill up nearly to the rim ; bake 
or boil, or put mto a saucepan, one-third full of water, with 
the lid over, and let simmer for an hour. Pass a knife round 
the inside of the basin or mould, turn out your pudding, poor 
orer melted butter, with a little sugar, the juice of a lemon, or 
spirit sauce. 
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Soye/s Christmas Pudding. — Stone half a ponnd of common 
nisins, wash and clean half a pound of currants, half a pound 
of beef suet chopped fine, tvvo ounces of brown sugar, three 
ounces of floor, three eggs, half a pound of bread crumbs, half 
ft gill of rum, and a gill of milk. Mix the night previous, put 
in a cloth, boil three hours, and serve. Pour over melted but- 
ter, in which you have put one tablespoonful of sugar, and the 
juice of half a lemon, if handy. 

Half-pay Pudding. — Suet, flour, currants, raisins, bread 
emmbs, a quarter of a pound of each ; two tablespoonfuls of 
treacle and half a pint of milk, and boil in a mould three 
lioors. Wine or brandy sauce. 

A Quick Made Pudding. — Take two ounces of grated bread 
crumbs, four ounces each of chopped suet and flour, two eggs, 
two ounces of sultana raisins, two ounces of currants, washed 
and dried, and a little sugar and spice ; mix the whole well 
together with a breakfast-cupful of new milk ; put it into a 
floured cloth, and boil it for thirty minutes. This pudding is 
easily made, inexpensive and very good. Serve it with lemon 
or wine sauce. 

Cowslip Pudding. — Pull some cowslips from their stems, 
until you have a quart of flowers ; bruise them, boil them in a 
pint of milk or cream, and when they begin to get tender, pour 
them into a dish, and add to them four well beaten eggs, a 
quarter of a pound of Naples biscuit, or bread crumbs grated 
and soaked in milk, and a good piece of butter ; mix, put into 
a buttered dish, and bake an hour. Pour a rich wine sauce 
over and serve. 

Chestnut Pudding. — ^Boil twelve large chestnuts for a quarter 
of an hour ; peel and beat in a mortar, with a little white 
wine, to a paste ; add the beaten yolks of six eggs and the 
whites of two, a quarter of a pound of butter, melted, and half 
a pint of cream, or milk ; mix, sweeten, put it into a sauce- 
pan and stir it over the fire till it thickens, then put in a dish 
uned with pufif-paste, and bake forty minutes. 

Quaking Pudding. — Beat eight eggs ; add grated crumbs of a 
stale penny-roll, two spoonfuls of ground rice, a little nutme^^ 
and orange-flower water; mix it smoothly together with a quai i 
of new milk ; put into a floured cloth, tie rather loose, plunge 
into boiling water, and boil briskly for one hour. Serve witli 
red or white wine sauce. 

H 
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FSCIT PUDIHSGS. 

These may be made of apples, pears, ijmiiees, plnms, benriei^ 
in a great variety of ways, and are healthy and delieiaQS. 
Many can be made withoot either milk or egjQS. 

Brawn B^tty. — Pare and slice eif^t large apples; anangs 
in deep basin or tart dish ; first a layer of bread cmmbs, thai 
a layer of apples, over which strew brown-snoar and bits of but- 
ter ; then layer of crumbs, and so on until the dish is fnlL 
Pour over a small teacup of water ; then coTer the whols wiA 
a close layer of thin slices of buttered bread ; press a dianer 
plate firmly over, and bake slowly. May be served with ok 
without cream and sugar. 

Roman Brown Bettg. — ^Make spple sauce in the usual way, 
well sweetened and flavoured to taste. Good apples requiie 
none but their own, but a quince, pear, lemon, orani^e, cimiSr^ 
mon or ginger, may be used if liked ; butter a round pnddii^ 
dish, cover the bottom and sides with buttered slices o( bieadC 
brown or white — the butter outside : fill with the apple sanee; 
cover with bread and butter the sauce ; put a plate, over and 
bake in a slow oven an hour or more— the longer the better; 
turn out on a dish and serve with hard or wine sauce. These 
may also be boiled in a basin covered with a doth. 

Bird's Nest Pudding. — ^Pare and eore some apples, and fill 
the cavities with raspberry or strawberry jam or marmalade ; 
border a dish with psste, put in the apples, leaving a Htfle 
space between them, and fiU it up with boiled rice or soahtod 
tapioca, or sago; sift sugar over, and bake one hour at a 
tolerable heat. Or, pare and core; fill cavities with sngsr; 
place them in a buttered pie* dish, pour over them a nice h^Oi 
batter, and bake at a moderate heat 

Apple Pudding, Boiled. — ^Make a good paste; roll it flat; 
pare, core, and cut up your apples ; put them in a heap upon 
the paste ; sweeten well ; close the whole carefully, and boA 
it, tied in a cloth, two hours ; when dime, lift a bit (^ the crust, 
lay in some butter and serve hot. Model for every kind of 
fruit puddings. 

Apple-Sago Pudding. — ^Large apples four, sago 5 oz., sugar 
and lemon flavour to taste. Prepare the apples as for apple 
sauce ; boil the sago in a small quantity of water; add mb 
apples, sugar, and flavour, and bake in a pte-diah. 
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Ev^B Pudding. — ^Apples chopped small^bread crnmbs^cnrrants, 
each 8 oz.; sugar 6 oz., eggs 5, well beaten. Or, apples 8 oz.« bread 
crumbs 4 to 8 oz., cnrrants and raisins 2 oz. each, sufs^ar 4 to 
6 oz., eggs 4 or 5, rind of a lemon grated or pared quite thin, 
and chopped small. Peel, core, and chop the apples small; 
add the bread crumbs, currants, raisins, sugar, and lemon-peel; 
then the eggs well beaten. Boil the pudding three hours in a 
buttered mould, or basin, or cloth, and serve with a sweet sauce 
or bake it at a moderate heat. 

Apple and Apricot Pudding. — ^Peel and cut some apples ai 
fScnr a tart ; fill a dish three parts full, shake powdered sugai 
over the apples, cover them with apricot jam, then with but- 
ter : mix three tablespoonfuls of arrowroot with a pint of new 
milk, a little cream, sugar and butter ; stir it over the fire till 
it boils ; if too thick, add a little more milk : it should be just 
thick enough to run smoothly ; pour it over the apples, and let 
the whole stand till quite cold ; then bake at a moderate heat 
for an hour and a half^ or half this time for a small pudding. 
Or use marmalade instead of apricot. 

Persian PtuMing. — Take the pulp of six baked apples ; add 
one ounce of rice boiled in milk, and beaten smooth, one ounce 
of sifted sugar, the grated rind of a lemon, and a teaspoonful 
of lemon-juice; mix ; then beat the whites of four eggs to a fine 
froth, put in the otlier in^edients, whisk it all up ; put in a 
warm mould, and place it in a tolerably quick oven ; when pro- 
perly set, turn it out and pour round it a custard made with 
the yolks of the eggs. 

Fruit tmd Arrowroot Pudding. — ^Beat up three eggs with a 
tablespoonfnl of arrowroot, pour a pint and a half of boiling 
milk, stirring it briskly, then poor ft into a dish over any fruit, 
apples, pears, currants, &c., as may suit the palate; bake im- 
loediatdy. 

Swiss Pudding. — Put a pint each of fine bread-crumbs and 
minced apples in alternate layers into a well-buttered pie- dish, 
with a sprinkling of chopped blanched almonds, currants, and 
sugar between each layer ; pour in three ounces of fresh butter 
previously melted, dust over the top with more bread-crumbs, 
and bake for half an hour. 

Apple Dumplings. — Pare and core some baking apples, with- 
out dividing them ; fill up the space made by coring with sugar 
and lemon-peel; cover each apple with a thin paste, and l^il 
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it in a cloth or cup, or bake it thirty or finij minntes. Serve 
with batter and sugar, or poor costard over each. 

Bachelors Pudding. — ^Take foor ounces of minced apple, fonr 
oonces well-washed and picked corrants, foor ounces grated 
bread, two ounces of sugar; beat up three eggs with a little 
essence of lemon and nutmeg, put in a buttered dish, tie down 
and boil three hours. 

Holy Poly Pudding. — Stewed fruit, jams, marmalade, cur- 
rants, chopped raisins, or treacle, &c., may be spread upon a 
light paste, then rolled up and boiled in a cloth. Roll out the 
paste tliin, and cut it eight or ten inches broad, and as long as 
convenient. Spread upon it a thick layer of fruit, leaving an 
inch at each end free from fruit: roll it up and twist the ends; 
wrap it in a floured cloth, or put it in a net, and boil it an hour 
or an hour and a half^ according to size. 

Oipsy Pudding. — Cut some thin slices of stale bread; spread 
one side thickly with jam of any kind; pack them into a but- 
tered tart- dish, and pour over them the yolks of six eggs 
beaten up in a gill of French brandy. Bake for twenty min- 
utes, and sift sugar over it before serving. 

Sweet-Orange Pudding, Baked. — ^Beat together four eggs, a 

Quarter of a pound of butter, the juice of four sweet oranges, and 
lie grated rind of one; add four ounces of sugar, a gill of white 
wine, and sufficient grated biscuit to make it a batter. Putin 
tart-dish, bind with a puff paste, and bake half an hour. 

Gooseberry Pudding, Baked. — Scald a quart of gooseberries 
in water until they are soft, drain, and when cold, work them 
smooth with a spoon. Add half a pound of powdered loaf- 
sugar, four ounces of fresh butter, four ounces of bread-crumbs, 
and the yolks of six and the whites of four eggs. Beat all to- 
gether for a quarter of an hour. Strew sifted sugar over, and 
serve either hot or cold. 

Rhubarb Pudding. — ^Make a good paste ; line your pudding- 
basin; cut your rhubarb into short lengths about the size of 
gooseberries ; add the rind of a lemon pared as thin as possi- 
ble, a good slice of butter, and plenty of sugar, a few chopped 
almonds if liked. Pack in the rhubarb as tightly as you can ; 
no water; cover it with a top crust, tie a floured cloth over it, 
and boil for an hour or more. 

Fig Pudding, — ^Wash and chop fine half a pound of the figs. 
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add them to two cnps of grated bread, and a cup of cream, or 
its equivalent of bntter, abready beaten together, then add a 
half cap of sagar and a cup of milk ; an egg or two will not 
hurt it Pour the mixture into a well oiled mould, and steam 
four hours. Serve with wine or lemon sauce. 

Ooooa Nut Pudding. — ^Remove the brown skin from tlie meat 
of a cocoa nut, grate it, and mix with half a pint of milk, 
three ounces of white sugar, and half an ounce grated lemon- 
peel, and a little butter if liked. Put in a tin lined with paste, 
and bake a light brown. 

Normandy Pippin Pudding. — ^Put six or eight Normandy 
pippins into a tart-dish, quite cover them with cider, strew in 
ft good deal of sugar, and place them over-night in a very slow 
Oven. The next day they should be found to be nicely swelled, 
And have absorbed the cider. Put more sugar to them, place 
an edge of crust round the dish, make a rich custard, pour it 
Over the apples, and bake for half an hour in a quick oven. 

8ouJU. — Bon rice in milk until tender; or take ground rice, 
arrowroot, or com flour boiled in milk; whisk the whites of 
eggs to a firm froth, stir gently together, and bake in a moder- 
ate oven, keeping the door closed fifteen minutes. Serve 
immediately. 

Custard Pudding. — Flour or ground rice two ounces ; milk 
or cream, one pint; eggs, four to six; sugar, two ounces; 
flavouring. Beat the eggs with the sugar and flour; stir in the 
milk gradually. Simmer or steam in a buttered dish or in 
cups about forty-five minutes; or bake twenty minutes. 

Minute Pudding. — Take for each person one teacup of milk, 
one egg, one tablespoonful of flour. Place the milk over the 
fire, stir in the eggs beaten very light, and the flour wetted 
smooth with a little cold milk. Let it cook a few minutes, 
stirring constantly ; then put the pudding into well-oiled tea- 
cups. When cool, turn the cup over a saucer and the pudding 
will slip out. Wine or fruit sauce. 

Batter Puddings. — ^The batter for puddings should be neither 
too stiff nor too liquid. When fruit is added, the batter must 
be made thicker, or the fruit will sink. Flour puddings are 
improved by mixing the ingredients, except the egg?, some 
hours, or even a day, before they are cooked ; but when milk 
is used, it should not be mixed more than an hour or two 
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before it is eooked. Baiter puddings aie Hglitflr wkea boQed 
then baked, and should be well IxMled. As floor is impioTed 
bj long boiling, and milk injured bj it, wat^ is prefeiaUe to 
milk in making batter for boiled puddings; on the contrary, 
ndlk is better for baked poddingjs, which are improved by being 
baked quickly. 

Batter pudding. — ^Flonr, four ounces : milk or eream, or a 
mixture of the two, half a pint to a pint; ^gs, one to four. 
Sugar and butter may be added in the proportion of from two 
to four ounces of each, and then apples, currants, raisins, or 
seasoning. Fill a floured pudding-cloth with the batter, and 
tie it tight; or buttered teacups, or small pudding basins, with 
a cloth tied over each ; plunge each pudding into boiling water, 
and let it boil faist hau an hour, or an hour and a quarter, 
according to size; or cook it by steam. The pudding should 
be just firm enou^ to stand, when removed from the doth or 
mould. Or, take one pint of sour milk or butter milk, add one 
beaten egg, a little salt, stir in flour to thicken, in which you 
have rubbed a teaspoonfnl of carbonate of soda, add any fruit 
in season; steam or boil, and serve with sweet sauce. 

Light Dough Dumplings. — Make a pound of raising dough 
into balls the size of e^^; put upon a plate and set in 
steamer, and boil continually half an hour or longer. Serve 
with boiled syrup in which a little butter has been melted. 

Popovers. — Beat three eggs very light; add three cups of 
milk; beat in three cups of flour rapidly and smoothly; bake 
in cups, half filled, in a quick oven. Serve as soon as done, 
with wine or fruit sauce. Very nice made with wheat meaL 

^uff Ptidding. — Stir smoothly into one pint of boiling milk 
nine tablespoonfuls of flour, first wetted with a little milk. 
When this is cold add a little salt and three eggs, thoroughly 
well beaten; then bake in a buttered dish. Serve with 
sauce. 



FRUIT AND ITS PREPARATIONS. 

Some kind of fruit should be eaten every day ; best, I think, 
at breakfast: good at lunch; good at dinner, if one has not 
eaten more tlian enough before it comes upon the table; 
doubtful at supper ; but then supper itself is a very dubious 
meal. 
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Bipe Btrawberries, grapes, peaehes, apricots, cherries, plums, 
pears, and some apples, cannot be improved by cookery. 
These may be eaten freely by most persons, particularly those 
^ho live chiefly on vegetable food, with great advantage. 

When fresh fruits are not to be had, we can fall back upon 
dried fruit, canned fruit, and fruit in preserves and jellies. 

Water is seldom to be used with fruit puddings or pies. 
Use lemon juice, grape juice, or cider when possible. 

When pies are made of green gooseberries, apples or rhubarb, 
it is advisable to clarify the sugar, that is, to boil it in a little 
water, but water should not be poured into the pie for this 
purpose. 

The paiings and cores of apples and pears may be stewed 
in a little water, and the strained liquor poured through a 
small funnel into the pie when it has been baked. 

All pies made with summer fruit, cranberries, or winter pre- 
serves, will be improved by the addition of apples pared and 
sliced. When apples are mixed with jam, they should be 
sliced thin ; and if syrup be wanted, a few slices should be 
boiled with a little of the jam, in sugar and water. 

Fruits preserved with sugar should be added after the crust 
has been baked. A cover may be baked for them. 

A little sago or tapioca is a pleasant addition to rhubarb; it 
should be scattered between the fruit. Those who prefer 
much flavour in their fruit pies, may add lemon-peel, cinna- 
mon, nutmeg, marmalade, etc. 

Short Crust for Tarts. — Rub into each pound of d flour, 
one half or three-quarters of a pound of butter ; add one table- 
spoonful of sifted sugar, and mix into a stiff paste with water; 
roll and fold over tliree or four times. Baking powder may 
talce the place of a portion of the butter. 

Rice Paste for Sweets. — ^Boil four ounces of ground rice in a 
small quantity of water; strain off all the moisture, and dry it 
well ; beat it in a mortar, with half an ounce of butter, and 
one e^% well beaten. This paste is very much preferred by 
some for tarts. 

Syrup, to Clarify for Jellies, dc. — Two pounds of sugar to a 
quart of water, in a stewpan, over a gentle Are; when the 
sugar is dissolved, stir in thoroughly the white of an egg, one 
for every three or four quarts, and simmer gently and skim; 
strain, and keep for use. 
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Jpple Jdlf. — Gat wulied apfilea; widi diss mmd eores, re- 

mofwinjjf onlj the imsoand or wormj parts, into small pieces; 
pot in a lined saaeepan, with cold water to corer them ; bcul 
an hoar; drain tiiP>ogh a hair sieve or jellj-faa^ and measure 
tlie juice; to each pintadd three-qnarters ofaponnd of sngar; 
boil three-quarters of an hoar, skimmiiig, sdnin^. and not 
allowing it to bom. A lemon cot in this, and boiled with the 
apples will improTe the flaToar, or cinnamfln or ginger, if 
liked. 

Currant JeUff. — ^Pot in a pan half a sieve of fresh gathered 
cnrrants, with the stalks ; add to it a gill of water, pat on the 
fire, and boil till every carrant has opened ; then pass the j nice 
thron^h a sieve or colander, and to every quart pat one pound 
of white sagar; boil fast and skim, and when the preserve 
begins to stick to the spoon, and is quite dear, fill your pre- 
serve pots, and cover over when cold. 

Jam. — ^Take apricots, damsons, any kind of fruit; allow to 
each pound of skinned and stoned fruit, three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar, refined for the more ddicate frtuts, raw for 
the stronger flavours. Some fruits require rather more sugar. 
The meats of stone fruits, and seeds of others, improve the 
flavour. Pound the sugar and strew it over the fruit, and let 
it stand for some hours; put all into a preserving pan, and 
simmer until the syrup is clear; skim out the fruit ; put it in 
pots, and pour over the syrup. Small and soft fruit is to be. 
poured into the pots. When cool cover the jam with oiled 
paper; then tie over thin paper, and brush it wiUi white of egg. 

Damsons^ Plums, de.. Preserved without Sugar. — Most kinds 
of fruits may be kept for tarts without sugar. Pick sound 
fruit into clean dry wide-mouthed bottles or jars. When full 
pour boiling water on imtil it stands an inch above the fruit 
cut a piece of p^per to fit over the fruit, and pour on it melted 
mutton suet, clarified butter or wax, and cover with brown 
paper. When used, remove the fat, pour off the water, and 
use the jelly at the bottom with the fruit. 

Baked Apples. — Pare and core the apples; fill the cavity in 
each with sugar, and a small bit of butter, pour a little water 
in a pan with them. Baste occasionally with the syrup while 
baking. 

Fried Appies. — Slice large tart apples evenly acrjss the 
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oore, 'Without peeling; floor a little, or dip in thin hatter, and 
fry in nice oil or batter. 

Apple Sauoe. — Pare, divide, and core some apples; stew 
them in a very little water, and when sufficiently done pulp 
them through a sieve. A little sugar, butter, and lemon peel 
maj be added. 

Buttered Apples. — Peel, slice, and core one pound of apples; 
put into a fryiug-pau about two ounces of butter; add the 
apple, and cover over with two ounces of pounded sugar ; put 
them in the oven until dqne. Dished up on a nice crisp piece 
of toast, with sugar over. 

Apple Marmalade. — ^Peel and core two pounds suh-acid 
apples, and put them in an euamelled saucepan, with one 
pint of sweet cider, or half a pint of pure wine, and one pound 
of crushed sugar, and cook them by a gentle heat three hours 
or longer; until the fruit is very soft; and then squeeze it, 
first through a colander and then through a sieve. If not 
sufficiently sweet, add powdered sugar to suit your taste, and 
put away in jars, made air-tight by a piece of wet bladder. 

Oateau de Pommes, (Apple Cahe). — Take half a pound of 
lamp-sugar,put it to half a pint of water; let it boil till quite 
dissolved, and ready to candy ; then add one pound of apples, 
pared and cored, and the peel of half a lemon. Boil it together 
till it is quite stiff; then put it into a mould, and when it is 
cold it wUl turn out. Serve it with thick custard round it. 

Apples in Jelly. — Pare twelve apples, which should be 
tart and well-shaped, dropping them into cold water as 
they are pared ; place them in preserving pan, with water 
to half cover them; when softened on the lower side turn 
them, and remove them to jelly dish so soon as quite cooked; 
place tliem stem downwards; add a pound of sugar, and juice 
and grated rind of a lemon to the water, and boil until it jellies; 
pour over the apples, let it stand to set, and serve cold. 

Baked Pears. — Pare and cut in halves twelve pears ; leave 
on the stems, but cut out the cores ; put them in a covered 
jar; add a small lemon, in slices, tliree cloves, six allspice, 
and water to cover the whole, with one half pound of sugar to 
the pint. Ck)ver close, and bake five or six hours in a very 
slow oven. 

Stewed Pears. — Take six large pears, well ripe; cut in two 



three oanees of white sumo; poWoned; tUjf^itlj peal » 
lemon; pot in the lind in small sti^; squeeze the joice an 
the top of the sogar: gentlj shake the pan, it will dissolve tiie 
sogar ; then pnt it on a reiy slow fire lor ten or fifteen minates; 
shake it pentlT once or twice ; tnm each piece with a foA; 
pat it <Hi the fire, and let it stew again for ten minntieB. When 
done pot them on a dish to cool, thm dress thea ooafiat 
dish ; poor the srmp orer, and serre. Thev mar alao he done 
in a sk>w oven. CiurTant jellj or jam, mazmalade, or orange, 
may be mixed widi syrup, or half a g^aas oCinaiaaehino or 
brandy. 

Pears, Oerman 8tyU. — ^Peel some cocking peais; cot tiwm 
in qnarters ; take ont the pips, and shake the pears in a frying 
pan over the fire, with a small quantity of hotter: dred|i»e floor 
over them; add a little wine and sogar, and aJamcr tifesm 
ontil they are tender; fhickoi the saoce with some Toik of 
egg, and serve hot. 

Oooseherry Fool. — ^Pot in a pan a qoart of green gooeebemes, 
with a wineglass of water and half a poond of sogar; stew on 
a slow fire for twenty minotes; keep stirring; pot in baan, 
and whip a pint of cream ; when the firoit is cold, mix with 
the cream, and serve in cops or dish, or with pastry roond it. 
Apple may be done the same way; currants and raspberries, 
or stoned cherries may be done the same. If too modi Kjixxf^ 
add a little isinglass. 

Qooseherry Tart. — Pick and nicely wash your gooseberries, 
and if possible, only use the rough or hairy sort; line the lim 
of a tart-dish with a very light crust, lay in the fruit, strew in 
a good deal of sugar, put in a top crust, and place it in a gentle 
oven. At the end of an hour it will be done; but if you intend 
the tart to be eaten immediately, you can open the oven-door 
and let it remain in the oven until it is quite cold, by this 
means, if the gooseberries are the right sort, they will turn red. 
Rhubarb peeled and cut in small pieces is done in the same 
manner. 

Damson and Apple Tart. — ^Damsons being a very rich fruit, 
require a few apples to lower them. Take equal quantities of 
fine ripe damson and sliced apples; mix; add plenty of sugar 
or houey, which is better, and bake one and a half hours in a 
pie dish covered with paste. 
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Crout£§ aum AbrkoU (Apricot TarU), — Halve and stone some 
apricots; 'place each half with the inside uppermost upon a thin 
square-iE^aped piece of bread; fit them into the bottom of a 
well-buttered tart-dish, lay apiece of butter upon each, sprinkle 
them with sup^ar, and bake them for half an hour in a moderate 
oven ; when done, arrange them carefully in a dish, pour over 
ihem the syrup they made in cooking, and serve hot. Peaches, 
large plums, and pears may be done thus. 

Dried AppleSy Dried Peaches. — ^All dried fruits require to be 
well soaked in water, and then steyred with such addition of 
sugar or flavouring as may be required. 

Prune9, or Dried French Plums, can be bought up wholesale 
fiur about 2^, or 3d. a pound. Soaked or stewed slowly with 
a little sugar, they make an excellent breakfast dish. The 
Alnerican canned peaches are put up before they are ripe, and 
require to be stewed a very little with some addition of loaf 
sugar. It is generally enough to boil up the juice with some 
sugar, and pour the syrup over the peaches. 

Dried Pears, French, and dried peaches, American, stewed 
like prunes, are delicious. 

Dried FigSf picked over, and washed, may be soaked in boil- 
ing water, or put in a pan with milk enough to cover them, 
simmered until tender, and in either case set away to cool. 
They need no sugar. 

Amencan Apple Pies are baked in round shallow plates, 
with a bottom and top crust, and less than an inch thick; the 
apples being pared and sliced in with sugar, bits of butter, and 
cinnamon, lemon peel, or other flavouring, 

American Pumpkin Pies are made shallow, with only an 
imdercrust. The pumpkin is stewed, then beaten with mUk 
and eggs, and flavoured with ginger and spices. The squash 
or Vegetable marrow, or grated carrots or apples, may be used 
instead of pumpkin. 

Strawberry Short Cake. — ^Beat one tablespoonful of butter, 
two of white sugar, and one egg to a cream, and mix with a 
Bint of flour, in which you have put the proper quantity of 
baking powder, adding milk enough to make a moderately stifi 
duugh. Bake in a thin sheet in a quick oven. When cold, 
out into squares of a convenient size, and arrange cake and 
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strawberries in layers, each layer of berries eorered with sugar, 
and strawberries atop. 

Fruit Creams. — ^Dissolve half an ounce of isinglass in warm 
water enough to cover it; add this to a pint of cream and four 
spoonfuls of sugar, and boil it. When cool, place the preserved 
apricots, strawberries, &c., in a jelly dish, and pour the cream 
over. 

Rogriid. — (A Scandinavian Dessert) Put on the fire in a 
lined pan three and a half pints of currant, or any sour fruit 
juice, two pints of water, sugar to sweeten, and almonds, cin- 
namon, or any flavouring liked. When it boils, stir in one 
pound of sago or one and a quarter pounds of rice flour, made 
into a paste. Boil fifteen minutes, stirring often, and pour into 
wet moulds. When cold, serve with cream and sugar. 



MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS. * 

Mtlk is the first food of all the higher classes of the animal 
creation; and as it is formed of the blood, and contains all its 
elements, it has in it all that is required for the nourishment 
and growth of the young animal, oil, sugar, caseine, &c. Milk 
is good food for age as well as childhood, and enters, as we 
have seen, into the composition of a vast number of dishes. 
The milk of the cow is chiefly used, but the milk of goats, 
sheep, camels, asses, and horses is also used. 

Good milk can only be produced by healthy animals living 
upon their natural food, and in good health conditions. Better 
tlie milk of a healthy cow than that of a sickly nurse. Milk 
sold in towns is generally robbed of its cream, diluted with 
water, and sometimes adulterated with oatmeal, chalk, brains, 
&c. The best milk is that of a young cow, unmixed with any 
other — one that lives in good air, has good water, and lives 
chiefly on grass and hay. 

Milk is now evaporated with a small proportion of sugar to 
the thickness of batter, and sold in air-tight cans. The flavour 
is slightly changed ; but it is excellent for cookery, and can be 
used as Uiick and rich as cream. Cream contains the oily par- 
ticles of the milk, and enriches countless dishes. Whipped 
like eggs to a froth, it is poured over firuit and puddings. 
When the batter is separated by churning, the b uttermilk left 

*SdeAdverttscfnent of English Condensed MDk Company. 
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is good in cakes and pastry. Milk coagulates into curd, which 
by time and pressure is made into cheese, one of the most 
nutritious of substances, and varying in richness — that is, in 
the quantity of oil or butter, from the hard skim milk to Ched- 
dar or Stilton. 

Scalded Milk. — ^Milk brought quickly to the boiling point, 
and then rapidly cooled, will keep much longer in warm weather 
than in its natural state. Doubtful milk may by this means 
be made more healthy. 

Rice, Tapioca, Semolina, Vermicelli, or Macaroni Milk. — 
Wash and put three tablespoonfuls of either in one quart of 
milk ; simmer gently till tender, stirring to keep from burning, 
sweeten to taste, and add any flavour required. 

Milk Porridge, or Qruel, is made by boiling the milk, salting 
a little, and stirring into it a little flour, oatmeal, or similar 
article. It is a domestic remedy for diarrhoea. 

Curds. — Freshly soured and thickened milk is both whole- 
some and easy of digestion. In the country it may be easily 
prepared by stirring several spoonfuls of orange or port wine 
into a dish of sour milk before it sets, then leaving it to curdle, 
and eating with powdered sugar and a little nutmeg. Or 
vanilla and other flavours may be added with the wine. 

Ice Cream is cream sweetened and flavoured, put into a 
vessel, which is set in a tub of pounded ice and salt, and 
shaken or stirred until it freezes ; or use milk and eggs. 

Tapioca Cream. — ^Dissolve two tablespoonfuls of tapioca in 
cold water two hours. Boil a quart of milk, and stir in the 
tapioca beaten with a cup of sugar, and then yolks of three 
eggs, and boil all till slightly thickened. Pour in mould, and 
when cold, ice with whites of the eggs beaten, with three table- 
spoonfuls sugar. 

Arrowroot Cream. — ^Take one ounce of arrowroot, one quart 
of milk, three ounces of lump sugar. Mix the arrowroot with 
a little cold milk, add the yolk of an egg, stirring it well and 
breaking the lumps. Boil the milk with the peel of a lemon 
and aUttle cinnamon, sweetening it with the sugar: pour it, 
boiling hot, over the arrowroot, stirring it well till cold; then 
pour into glasses. 

Snow Bice Oream, — ^Pat in a stewpan foxa ounces of ground 
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rice, two ounces of sugar, a few drops of the essenoe of almonds, 
or other flavour, with two ounces of fresh hutter; add one quart 
of milk, hoil from fifteen to twenty minutes, then pour in a 
mould previously oiled, and serve when cold. It will turn out 
like jelly. If no mould, put either in cups or a pie-dish. 

Ground Mice Blanc-Mange. — ^Milk, one pint; ground rice, 
two ounces; sugar, two ounces; lemon peel, cinnamon, or other 
seasoning. Boil the milk, and flavour; mix the rice smooth 
with a little cold milk, and stir it with the hoiling milk till 
quite thick; mould, and serve it with a little cream and sugai; 
or decorate with sweetmeats. Arrowroot and tapioca may be 
prepared in the same way. Or, two-thirds ground rice, and 
one-third arrowroot. 

Moss Blanc-Mange. — ^When carrageen moss is used, wash 
and steep from half to three-quarters of an ounce in water for 
three minutes; take it out, and shake the water from each 
piece; then boil the moss in a quart of milk, or milk and 
cream, until it attains the consistency of warm jelly, or until 
sufficiently thick to retain the shape of the mould. Strain it 
through a muslin bag, and season as above. 

Arrowroot Blanc-Mange. — ^Take one quart of milk, and mix 
with it four tablespoonfids of arrowroot, flavour to taste, then 
boil the whole four minutes, stirring it all the time; allow it to 
cool in a mould, and serve up with milk and jelly, or nulk and' 
sugar. 

Isinglass Blanc-Mange. — ^Beat two ounces of blanched sweet 
almonds and six bitter almonds to a paste, mix them with a 
quart of rich new milk and quarter of an ounce of washed isin- 
glass; boil it until the isinglass is dissolved, sweeten, stir until 
it is almost cold, put it into a mould, when set, turn it into a 
dish and serve. Or, you can use arrowroot, tapioca, sago, com 
starch, in place of isinglass. 

Stewed Cheese. — Grated cheese, four ounces; new milk, a 
quarter of a pint; butter, half an ounce, or more, as the cheese 
may require; stew the whole till quite smooth; when cold mix 
it with a well-beaten ^^'g, put it on a dish, and brown it as 
above. 

Stewed Cheese and Onions. — Stew four middle-sized onions 
in a pint of water till quite soft; then add four ounces of sliced 
or grated oheese, and two or three ounces olf lmtt«r; stir ihe 
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whole over the fire for one minute, after the cheese has been 
added. 

Pounded Cheese. — ^Dry or hard cheese, eight ounces ; butter, 
one to two ounces, or a tablespoonful of salad oil. Pound and 
rub the cheese and butter in a mortar till quite smooth ; it may 
then be spread on bread, or between two pieces of bread as 
sandwiches; some add mustard and cayenne. When not used 
immediately, it may be pressed well down in a jar, and cov- 
ered with clarified butter. 

Welsh Rabbit. — ^Toast a round of bread from a quartern loaf; 
put about four ounces of cheese into a small saucepan or pipkin 
with a teaspoonfal of mustard, a little pepper and salt, and a 
wineglass of ale or milk; break the cheese small, set it on the 
fire, and stir until it is melted, then pour over the toast, and 
serve quickly; or, toast a round of bread, and place on it two 
pieces of cheese, single Gloucester, a quarter of an inch thick; 
place it before the fire, and as the cheese melts, spread it over 
the bread with a knife, also a little cayenne and mustard. 

Cheese Stirabout. — ^Nearly fill the iron pot with water, throw 
in three teaspoonfuls of salt; when boiling, throw in by de- 
grees some Indian meal, — the quantity depends on the quality^ 
on an average, if the water is soft, one pound to every two 
quarts; that would be four pounds. When well stirred, re- 
move the husk with a spoon which floats on the top. Then 
throw in one pound of strong cheese, broken in pieces, or grated. 
Boil for twenty minutes, and serve. Or, when cold, cut in 
pieces, and fry. 

Cheese Pudding. — Cheese grated, four ounces; crumb of 
bread) two to four ounces; butter, one to four ounces; yolks o£ 
eggs, one to four; cream or milk one cupful. Pour the boiling 
milk upon the bread crumbs, and, when nearly cold, add the 
cheese and butter, beat the whole well, and boil it gently till 
smooth ; let it stand till rather cool, then stir in the eggs pre- 
viously beaten. 



SALADS. 

In southern climates, a salad is an important part of almost 
evexy meal. It makes its appearance with great regidarity at 
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afawMt ewaj FrtDth &atet. The Genaans are §ood of Uieoi, 

mad ther aze alorwij caann^ into fash'on i:i FngJAnd. Il is 
SBud thdU a noble French ref[igee 6ocet the Revolaskn of 1793 
iSojer njs sn Itaium Coiinr< mada a han»'fy>nie fertnne in 
lionioa b^ filing to the hooses of the nobilitr and dressing 
aalads. B€^>re that time salads wa^ eaten wih the «fnpV, 
and perfaapa laove hcalthfioL dressing of sogar and Tine^nu*. 

Salads are composed of fresh and tender leaTes of the let- 
toee, endiret dandelion, water-cresses, mostard, coznizuxi cresSy 
joong onions, radishes, both root and top, mazi^d, nastnrtznm 
leaTea anl flowefS,ei^d boiled potatoes. bcMled beet root, boiled 
Freneh beans, cneiimbeza, Ac. A Spanish proTerb says a 
•aiad dressing requires a spendthrift lor oil, a judge lor salt* 
a miser lor linegar, and a madman to mix them. 

There are two wajFs of dressing a salad. One is to s^inkle 
the condiments orer the l^toee, Jec; the other to thorooghlj 
mix the iiosredi^its of the dressing, and mix it with the salad 
afienrard. We will gire both wajs. 

Co$s Lettuce. — ^Take two large lettuces, remoTe tiie &ded 
leaves and the coarse green ones, then eat the green top ofil 
poll each leaf off separate, cot it UMgikways, and then in fonr 
or six pieces; proceed thus until finished. This is better 
without washing, EEaving cut it all op pot it into a bowl ; 
sprinkle over with your finger a small teaspoonful of salt, half 
one of pepper, three of oil, and two of English vinegar, or one 
of French; with the spotm and fork torn the salad lightly in 
the bowl till well mixed; the less it is handled the better; a 
teaspoonful of chopped chervil and one of tarragon is an im- 
mense improvement. 

Soyer gives the above as the method of his Italian Coont 
I will give my own way. 

Salad Dressing. — Take the yolk of a hard boiled egg and 
mash it soft; a teaspoonful of brown sogar, a bit of mealy 
potato as large as a walnot, a small teaspoonful of salt, do. of 
made mustard, French preferred, a dost of pepper, the yolk of 
a raw egg, mix thorouglily, and add two great spoonfuls of per- 
fectly sweet olive oil, pouring it in slowly, and working it in 
thorouglily; add now and mix well a tableapoonful of vinegar, 
or more according to the strength. Some add a very little 
chopped onion, parsley, tarragon, and cherviL Cream may 
take the place of the oiL This dressing is to be poored over 
•ad well mixed with the salad. 
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Some break the leaves of lettuce, &o., instead of cutting 
them. Some cut only with a silver knife. A wooden spoon 
and fork are used in serving. 

Cold chicken, lobster, or the remains of cooked fish, may 
compose a part of a salad. An ornamental lobster salad, or 
emb salad, is made as follows : — 

Lobster Salad. — Have the bowl half filled with any kind of 
salad herb you like, either endive or lettuce, &c. Then break 
a lobster in two, open the tail, extract the meat in one piece, 
break the claws, cut the meat of both in small slices, about a 
quarter of an inch thick, arrange these tastefully on |;h6 salad, 
take out all the soft part from me belly, mix it in a basin with 
a teaspoonfnl of salt, half of pepper, four of vinegar, four of 
oil; stir it well together, and pour on the salad; then cover it 
with two hard eggs, cut in slices, a few slices of cucumber, and, 
to vary, a few capers and some fillets of anchovy ; stir lightly, 
and serve. If for a dinner, ornament it with some flowers of 
the nasturtium and marigold. 

Salad Dressing in Verse. — The following has been attributed 
to the witty Dean of St. Paul's : — 

Half a potato passed through kitchen sieve, 
Will welcome softness to the salad give, 
Of mordent mustard add a single spoon — 
Distrust the condiment which bites too soon; 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault. 
To add a double quantity of salt : 
Three times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 
And once with vinegar procured from town. 
True flavour needs it, and your poet begs, 
The pounded yellow of two well-boiled e^ogs. 
Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 
And, scarce suspected, animate the whole. 



BEVERAGES. 

The beverages of this country are tea, coffee, cocoa, cho- 
colate, ale, or beer, wine, spirits. The resd drink of all animals, 
and the best drink of man — or rather the only drink — ^is water. 
Water forms about 90 per cent, of blood and brain or nerve 
matter, and about 70 per cent, of tiie weight of the body. 
Water is the real drink, and the other substances added flavours, 
nutritive, or stimulating. Pure soft water is the most natural, 
and best of all beverages. Milk is food and water. Wine is 
water with fruit juices and alcohol Tea is water with an 

I 
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coffee, hring it just to the boiling point, let it stand to settle a 
little, then poor the liquid off; add the remaining half of the 
water at a boiling heat to the gronnds, boil for abont three 
aunates, let it stand to settle a little, then poor off the dear 
part, and add to it the other liquor. The first operation ex- 
tracts the aroma of the coffee, the second the bitter principle. 

Coffee and Egg. — ^Pat four ounces of freshly roasted and 
ground coffee in a basin, and break to it an egg, adding yolk, 
white, and shell. Mix it up with a spoon to the consistency of 
a thick batter; add to it a quart of warm, not boiling, water; 
put it in a coffee-pot, and let it boil up and break three times; 
let it stand a few minutes, and it wiU be as dear as amber. 
The ^(g will render the coffee rich and smooth. 

Cafe au Lait. — Put four ounces of coffee into a biggin, and 
pour upon it three-quarters of a pint of boiling water. To half 
a pint of boiling milk add one quarter of the coffee just made, 
or a less quantity if desired weaker, and sweeten it with lump 
sugar. 

To make Tea, all that is wanted is dean, hot vessels, boiling 
water, and a bright, quick infusion ; though some kinds require 
more time than others. Tea should never boil. Soft water is 
much more economical than hard. 

Ghoeolate and Oocoa are often largdy adulterated, and Eng- 
lish chocolate has seldom a good flavour. French, Spani££, 
and Italian chocolates are much better. Chocolate needs to 
be simply well dissolved in milk, or at least in half milk and 
water. Let it boil up two or three times, and be well agitated 
with a mull, before serving. Chocolate is often flavoured with 
cinnamon, or vamlla ; orange flower water, a teaspoonful to a 
cup, is also liked by many. 

Lemonade, hot or cold, or Lemon-and-Orangeade, is boot when 
one lump of the sugar is well rubbed on the ped of the lemon, 
and the juice squeezed upon the rest. Claret wine, a fourth 
or half, is good in lemonade. 

Apple Water. — Put a gallon of water on to boil, out up one 
pound of apples, each one into quarters, put them in the water, 
and boil them until they can be pulped, pass the liquor through 
a colander, boil it up again with half a pound of brown sugar, 
scum, and bottle for use, taking care not to cork the bottle, and 
keep it in a cool place; the apples may be eaten with sugar; 
or, bake the apples flxst, then put them in a gallon pan, add 

\ 
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the sugar, and poor boiling water over, let it get cold, pass the 
liqnor as above, and bottle ; or a piece of bread, slowly toasted 
till it gets quite black, may be added to the above ; or, a quar- 
ter of a pound of pearl barley; boil one hour; or, half a pound 
of rice, boiled in the above until in pulp, passed through a 
colander, and drunk when cold. 

All kinds of fruits may be done the same way, as figs and 
French plums, raisins; or rhubarb, in the same quantities, 
and done in the same way as apples, adding more sugar; or 
green gooseberries. 

For Summer Drink. — One pound of red currants, bruised 
with some raspberry, half a pound of sugar added to a gallon 
of cold water, well stirred, allowed to settle, and bottled; or 
use mulberry, adding a little lemon-peel. 

Ginger Beer. — ^White sugar twenty pounds, lemon or lime- 
juice eighteen fluid ounces, honey one pound, bruised ginger 
twenty-two ounces, water eighteen gallons. Boil the ginger in 
three gallons of water during half an hour; add the sugar, 
juice, and honey, and the remainder of the water, and strain 
through a cloth. When cold, add the white of one egg, and 
half a fluid ounce of essence of lemon. When the liquid has 
stood four days, bottle it. 

Currant Wine. — One gallon currants, two quarts water, four 
pounds sugar, one and a half gill good brandy. Press the 
juice from the currants, add the water and sugar, and let the 
mixture stand twenty-four hours. Then remove the scum, 
strain, add the brandy, and put into flasks. Gooseberry, rasp- 
berry, and rhubarb wines are made in the same manner. 

German Light Wine " Cups." 

'The Germans mingle their light and fragrant wines with the 
odours and flavours of delicate fruits and flowers, and make 
drinks exceedingly refreshing and delicious. The quantities 
may, of course, be reduced in proportion. 

" Mai Tranh " or May Gup, — ^Put about two ounces of the 
Woodruff (Asperula Odorata) plant (when in flower) into a 
bowl with the contents of four bottles of Konigsbacher Wine, 
17s. 6d. per doz., or Niersteiner, 19s. per doz., or Wiltinger 
Moselle, 22s. 6d. per doz. ; let it stand for a quarter of an hour, 
remove the Woocbrufif and add one bottle Oberingelheimer Bed 
Wine, 30s. per doz., and twelve or fourteen ounces finely 
jK>wdered loaf sugar, with the very finely-pared rind from off 
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half a lemon, stir until the sugar is qnite dissolved, add a piece 
of clean ice weighing ahout one to two pounds, let stand five 
or ten minutes, and add one or two hottles good sound spark- 
ling hock or champagne, when you will have produced one of 
the most delicious cups of nectar imaginable. 

" Erdheeren BowW or Strawberry Gup. — ^Put about two 
pounds of nicdy picked aromatic strawberries, not overgrown in 
size, but of superior flavour and nicely ripened, into a bowl, 
cover with one and a third pounds finely powdered loaf sugar, 
let stand in a cool place and covered up with a lid for ten or 
twelve hours (eighteen will not be too long) add wines and ice 
as for Maitrank, but without removing the strawberries (which 
may be afterwards eaten), and you cannot conceive a more 
delicious beverage than you will have produced. 

" Annanas Bowie,'' or Pine Apple Cup. — Take two fine pine 
apples and one and a third pounds finely powdered loaf sugar, 
cut the pine apples into slices about a quarter-inch thick, cut 
away the rind from each slice as thinly as possible, place at 
the bottom of your bowl a layer of slices, then a layer of sugar, 
and alternate slices and sugar, until all is placed in the bowl, 
the last layer being a thick one of sugar, place the lid on the 
bowl, and remove the latter to a cool place where it should 
remain for at least twelve hours, (eighteen or twenty-four wUl 
not harm). Add wines and ice as for previous cup. 

If unable to procure the Woodruff plant use six teaspoonfuls 
of Maitrank Extract for the above quantity of wine. This ex- 
tract can be procured of Mr. Yerkriizen, 3 Fell Street, Wood 
Street, E.C., at Is. per bottle, containing about twelve tea- 
spoonfuls, who also supplies these wines of genuine and excel- 
lent quality," 

ESTHETICS OF EATING. 

In our food and its preparation, the sense of sight, as well 
as taste and smell, should be gratified. Every meal should be 
beautiful as weU as fragrant and delicious ; set, in a clean and 
orderly apartment, on a table of proper size and shape, and 
well plac^, with respect to light and warmth. Let the table- 
cloth and napkins, which last should be provided at every 
meal, be clean, fresh, and as nice as you can afford, and the« 
knives and silver bright, ^udy order and symmetry in plac- 
ing the dishes, to make the table a picture. A vase of flowers, 
or a dish of fruit with green leaves will help, or a vase of cool 
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celery. There is a charm in a nice butter dish. Try not to 
crowd things. Make every meal a little ceremony, and a re- 
freshment to all the senses. 

Observe how well-bred people behave at table and imitate 
their manners. Avoid nncoutii noises and gestures, and every- 
thing that can give disgust. Never speak at table upon any 
unpleasant subject, sucm as bodily ailments, the sewage ques- 
tion, cattle plague, contagious diseases, &c. Have only cheer- 
ful and tasteful subjects of conversation. 

Learn how to escort a lady to table, how to carve, how to 
help others, how to take wine, how to use your finger glass, by 
quietly observing how others do, and following good exam- 
ples. Conform quietly to the manners of those about 
you. You need not, indeed, eat ^ith a knife ; but George IV. 
showed his right to the title of First Gentleman in Europe, 
when, taking tea with some old-fashioned ladies, he adopted 
their custom of cooling their tea by drinking it from meir 
saucers. Learn to eat and drink nicely, silentiy, and inofifen- 
sively, if not tastefully and elegantly. Eat with moderation as 
to time and quantity. 

If we eat what is set before us, there is no obligation to eat all, 
nor even of all, that is offered us. If hosts press, we must pany. 
Eat what you feel will not hurt you, and, if doubtful, keep to the 
safe side, and set a good example of temperance and sobriety. 

An elegant table need not be a profuse or expensive one. 
The nicest meals are those in which a few delicately prepared 
and served dishes of cheap and simple food are handed round 
in succession, and no one is tempted to excess, while every 
one has enough, which is not only as good as, but much better 
than, a feast. 

Finally, I commend this book to the study of mothers and 
daughters, as a help to making happy homes for people of 
every class; and I believe that one month's training in its 
principles and rules, would make a good reliable cook of any 
intelligent servant, who can see and feel that the glory of a 
house is a clean and well-ordered kitehen, and a tasteful, 
attractive, and healthful table. To this end, mistress and 
cook should have a daily consultation in the kitchen, and always 
have a perfect understanding with each other. And every 
woman, it seems to me, whatever her position in life may be, 
should know how to cook. ^ 

THE BMD. 
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Air, effect on food of, 10 
iBsTHSTics OF Eating, 133 
AlkaU, nse of, 23 
Almonds, to blanch, 89 
AmaLAL Pkoducts, 26 
Appetite, morbid. 82 
Apples— baked, 120 

battered, 120 

cake, 121 

dumplings, 115 

dried, 128 

fried, 120 

J^lly, marmalade, 121 

sauce, 40, 121 

water, 131 
Apricot tarts, 123 
Artichokes, 47 
Asparagus, 18, 48 
BaLa-m&rie, 61 
Baking, modes of, 11 
Baking powder, 23 
Banting, 34 
Barley bread, 23 
Batter for pancakes, 90 
Beans, 24, 50 
Beef —baked or roasted, 70 

boiling, 71 

cold, with, potatoes, 78 

mutton and veal to atew, 76 

or mutton hash, 77 

potted, 76 

and rice, 75 

ragout, 76 

ribs and sirloin, 72 

stewed shin of, 76 

steak pie, 81 

with vegetables, 75 

tea, 50 
Beets, 17, 48 
Beet greens, 19 
Berries, 20 

BSVERAOSS, 129 

Biscuits, dyspeptic, 05 

Blanc manges, 126 

Boiling, 11 

Boiler, double, 12 

Boiling meat, 71 

Bbbao & Farinaceous prepantlonQ, 94 

aerated, 22 

apple. 98 

bakers, 22 

unfermented, fermented, 96 

leavened, 96 

brown, moist, mixtures, a peck of 
good wheat and rice, 97 

Scotch, 99 
BrocoU, 49 



Broiling, 27, 69 
Brown Betty, 114 
Buck wheat, 24 
Bulbous roots, 18 
Buns, 98 
Butter, 26 
Cabbage, 19, 48 
Cakes— breakfast, 09 

Benton tea, 99 

bread apple, 101 

Elisabeth, 102 

gems, 102 

ginger, 100 

Johnny, 101 

plain, 102 

rice, 99, 100 

rich plain, 90 

syrup, 102 

Wisconsin, 102 
Carrots, 17, 48 
CauUflower, 19, 49 
Celeiy, 19, 48 
CereiJs, 2S! 
Cheese, 26, 126 
Chickens, how best, 28 

boiled, roast, frioaaeed, 78 
Chocolate and cocoa, 181 
Cleanliness, 86 
Cod, crimped, fried, 8alt» 68, 64 

sounds, 64 
Coffee, to make, 130 

substitutes for, 180 
Colcannon, 46 
Cole Slaw, 49 
Cold improves flavours, 10 
Condiments, 18, SO, 88 
CooKBBT, Ihrinciples of, 9 
Cooking, order of, 87 
Crab, 68 

Cream— ice, tapioca, arrowroot, now 
rice, 125 

mock, 44 
CroUers, 98 
Crumpets, 98 
Curds, 125 
Custards— baked, plain, arrow-iool, 

lemon, floating, 88, 89 
Custard pudding, 89 
Damson and apple tart, 122 
Damsons, &c., to preserve, 180 
Dandelions. 19, 49 
Digestion, dif&cnlt of, 88 
Drmks, effects on health, 80 
Ducks, 78, 
Dumplings, 118 
Eating, times of, 82, 84, 
Sgg Plants, 21 
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to keep sad teat boiled, fried, 85 
■enunbled, baked, f oadney pottdk- 
ed.86 

FIsi,21, 128 
ViBH, 28,60 

to boil, mariiuide for, 61 

to broil, batter, stewed, boUed, 

eak'-s, to cook all Uoda, 67 

pnddbig8,8S 

•Galloped, 65 

■onpa. aee 8oup$, 
Flbbh, Fowi., aki> Fish, 86 
Flxbh Mfat and P0UI.XRT, 69 
VooD, ddicions, 9 

nntritive yalae of. 15 

Unds and qualities, 16 

▼aziety and harmony, 16 

In its relations to iiealth, 28 

quantity needed, 30 

medical efforts of, 31 

What to eat and avoid. 32 

diseased and diseasing, 34 
Fowls, how cooked, 28 
Frittezi and pancakes, 90, 93 
Flying. 11, 69 

Feuit Ain> ITS Pbxpabatzohb, 118 
Fmit creams, 124 

deUfl^tfnl, 10 

<iaaUties of, 12 

paddings, 144 

i^ymps, 44 
Galette, 99 
Oingerbread, 100, 103 
Ginger beer, 132 
Goose, roasted, stuffing, 79 
Gravies, 71, 72 
Greens, 48 
Gruel, oatmeal, 103 
Hare, jugged, 77 
Hash, 77 

Hasty Pudding, 103 
Heat, effects on food, 10 
Herbs, mixed, 42 
Herrings, 65, 66 
Hominy, 103 
Ice cream. 125 
Indian bannock, 101 
Indian co* n, 104 
Indian com bread, 23 
Irish stew, 77 

JeUy, apple, and currant, 120 
Ketchup, walnut, mushroom, and 

tomato, 41 
KnoHXN Bkquisitiohs, &c., French, 

85 
Lamb, 75 
Lemonade, 131 



Lentils, 24,51 
Lobsters, 67 
MacanHd, 104 
llackarel,66 
Maixe,104 
May cup, 132 
Mayonaiae, 62 
Meat, baking, 27 

&C., canned, 28 

essence of, to select, grows ten- 
der, 27 
^felons, 21 
Melted butter, 89 
Milk, 25 

MjLLK AND ITS PRODUCTS, 124 

rice, ti^uoca, &e., ponidge, 125 
Mince meat, 84 
Minced pie. Lent, 84 
Muffins, 99 
Mush, 103 
Mushrooms, 19 
Mutton broth, 59 

chops, 73 

cutlets, 74 

haricot, 76 

leg of, 72 

saddle of, 78 
Netties, 49 

Normandy pippins, 21 
Oatmeal porridge, 24 
Okra, 21 
Omelets, plain, savoury, sweet, anx 

confitures, au ihum, 86, 87 
Omelet souffle, 88 

Omelet with arrowroot, the Frian, 88 
Onions, 18, 48 
Oysters, 68 
Oyster pie, 82 

plant, 18 
Ox heart, 75 

Pancakes and Frittxrs, 90 
Pancakes to firy— milk, Frencb, snow, 

rice, 91, 92 
Parsnips, 17, 48 
Past&t, 80 

Paste for tarts and sweets, 119 
Peaches, dried, 123 
Pears, 20 

baked, steired, 121 

German style, 122 
Peas, 24, 50 
Pies— apple, pumpkin, 128 

artizin's — poor man's potato- 
vegetable— tapioca— vwetable, 82 

turbot, sole, flounder, herring, 88 
Pilchards, 66 
Pine app^e cup, 188 
Popovers, 118 
Potatoes, 18 

boiled, baked, mashed, 45 
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Potatoes with cabbages, broiled, £cied, 
sweet, to dress cold, 46 
and onions— scones, a sHbstitute 
for, 47 
Pnines, 123 
Puddings, 105 

Pudding — ^potato — carrot — parstdp — 
apple - potato — asparagus — or 
green peas, 107 
bread, 107, 108 

sago, semolina, rice, tapioca, 109 
arrowroot, 110 

Indian meal, hominy, barley, oat- 
meal, 111 
macaroni, peas, Beyer's economi- 
cal, 112. 
Soyers Christmas, half-pay, quick 
made, cowslip, chestnut, quak- 
ing, 113 
bird's nest, apple, apple-sago, 114 
Eve's, apple and apricot, Persian, 

firuit and arrowroot, Swiss, 116 
bachelor's, roly poly, gipsey, sweet 
orange, gooseberry, rhubarb, fig, 
116 
cocoanut, Normandy pippin, cus- 
tard, minute, batter, 117 
puff, 118 
beef, 81 
fish, 88 
Quince. 20 
Badishe8,18 
Bice, 24 

to boil, 103 
custards, 90 
milk, 109 
Boasting, 27, 70 
Riigriid 124 
Bolls, 98, 102 
Boots, to prepare, 17 
Saladh, 127 

lobster or crab, 129 
Sally lunn. 102 
Salmon, kippered, 68 
Salsify, 18 
Sauces, relishes, and flarours, 87 

browning for, 41 
Sauce— anchovy, chili, egg, caper, fen- 
nel, parsley, Qiild onion, sage 
and onion, celery, mint, horse- 
radish, hotel keeper's, 40 
pickle, wUte, piquant, shrimp, 

lobster, 41 
brown, celery, sweet pudding, 

white pudding, red wine, 42 
almond, arrowroot. Sultana, an 
vin, cider, rich wine, orange, 
fruit, pudding, jam, 48 
tapioca, hard, custard, fruit, 44 



Scones, 100 
Sea kale, 48 
Skate, fricaseed, 66 
Soufl6, 117 
Soups, 62 

and stews, 27 

broth, and thickening, 68 

rice, macaroni, vermidlli, vege- 
table, Ck>unt Bumford's, 64 

cheap vegetable, barley, onion, 
pea, French vegetable, 66 

cheap pea, green pea, lettuce, fish, 
66 

fish and oystw, lobster or cray- 
fish, fish and vegetable, fish and 
pea, fragrant fish, 67 

skate, French, pot d. feu, stock for 
dear, 68 

giblet, oxtail, thick meat, potato, 
60 

arrowroot, thickening for, oz- 
cheek, 60 
Spices, 18 

use and abuse of, 87 
Spinach, 19, 49 
Sprats, 66, 66 
Steak, 69 

to make tender, 28 

in baking pan, 74 

tough, fried, 78 
Stirabout, 108 
Strawberry short cake, 128 

cup, 138 
Stuffing, 72 
Sugar, 14 

Summer drink, 182 
Sweet herbs, 38, 89 
Syrup, to clarify, 119 
Table, manners of, 134 
Tea cakes, 98 
Tea, to make, 131 
Toast, 101 
Tomatoes, 21, 61 
Tripe, Lyons fashion, 78 
Turbot, 64 

au court Bouillon, 66 
Turkey— boiled, roasted, 78 
Turnips, 17, 47 
Veal, 78 

f ricandeau of, 77 
Vegetables, 19, 46 
V^etable marrows, 60 
Vinegars, 38, 40 
Water, the only drink, 129 
Weights and measures, 86 
Welsh rabbit, 127 
Wheaten grits, or poxridga, 24 
Yeast, 96 



AHYKrmaanrm. 

HOW TO UVE ON SIXPENCE A DAY. 

By Dr. NICHOUS, of Malvern. 

Ayikor of **FoTtjf Yean oj Ameriam Li/t^' ** Htno to Coot;' 
**H'umam Pkjfsiology tMe Basis of Sanitary aind Sodml Sdtnce" 

** I wish to show that a fdmple and cheap diet is not only saffi- 
cient for the perfect noorishment of the body, bnt condncive to 
strength of mind and serenity of sonl: that living on sixpence 
a-day may be made even mose deli^itbil to tlie senses than indul- 
gence in costly and pemidons Inxoiies^ and that a pore and simple 
diet may be as el^ant and delicious as it is healthful and invigora- 

This little treatise on a pore, healthy, and economical diet, pub- 
lished in the summer of 1871, has had a larse sale, been widely 
reviewed, and republished in America, and ranked in Temple Bar, 
among the "books of the year." llie 3000 co]^e8 first printed 
were soon exhausted ; it was then enlarged and stereotyped, and 
has since sold in many large editions. Few books have been so 
widely copied, and hundreds have been bought to give away. 
Many persons have written to the author to eiq>ress their gratitude 
for the good they have gained by reading it. It is plain and scien- 
tific, bnef and comprehensive, and should be read by all persons of 
all classes, and especially by the young, to whom its counsels may 
be of inestimable benefit. There are few who could not save its 
price several times every week by attending to its salutary precepts. 

Longmans & Co., and all Booksellers, or free of the Author for 
Sixpence. Three copies, post iree, for one Shilling. 



Dr. Nichols of Malvern, author of "Forty Years of American 
Life," "How to Live on Sixpence a-Day," "How to Cook," &c., &c., 
will, in April, 1872, commence the publication, in Six Monthly 
Parts, at One Shilling Each, of a Work entitled, 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, 

THE BASIS OF SANITARY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

"The law of life for man, as for all living things, is written in 
his organisation." — tram the Prospectus, which will be stmJt post free 
by the Author, 



▲0tIbTi8EMRNT8. •> 



DR. RIDGE'S 



PATENT COOKED 
FOR INFANTS 

AND INVALIDS. 

Obdeb of any Chemist ob Gboceb. 



FOOD 




To clem 7 knives at once Se. Od. complete. 

TOdMUtlS ditto 7s. 6d. ditto. 

TbfllMD26 ditto lOs. 6d. ditto. 

They will be sent 100 miles free on receipt of P. 0. 0. to A. Hawk i ns, 
Jon., Furnishing Ironmonger, 111 London Road, S.E., London. 

GRIFFITHS & BROWETT, 

BBADFOKD STREET, BIRMINGHAM, AND 12 MOORGATE 

STREET, LONDON, 

IOYSEi;S PATENT HTBBOSTATIG TEA AND COPFEE 

PEBCOLATOBS. 
These Urns are elegant in form, are the most efficient ones yet in- 
tiodnced, and effect a saving of 50 per cent. 

The TiTiies new8pa]>er remarks : — "M. Loysel's hydrostatic 
machine for making either tea or coffee is justly considered as one 
of the most complete inventions of its kind." 

Sold by all Respectable Ironmongers. 



B 



DELIGHTFUL RELISH-YARMOUTH HERRINGS. 

OX 100 SELECTED REDS (Meat Herrings), especially cured 
for Winter use, 9s. ; 100 same sort, not so large, 7s. 

" I un glad to tell you the Herrings are very good.'* 
** The Herrings you sent me are singularly excellent" 

CARRIAGE PAID, one Box by Great Eastern Railway, three Boxes 
or more to any Railway Station in England, immediately, on receipt 
of cash remittance, by GEORGE HARVEY, 9 Fish Wharf, Great 
Yarmouth. 



ADTEBTISBMBNTS. 



THE CELBBBATED 

YORKSHIRE RELISH 



THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WOBLD 

TO AUSTEALIAN MEAT, CHOPS, STEAKS, 
GRAVIES, STEWS, SOUPS, FISH, CHEESE, 



Sold by all GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, and OILMEN, 
in large Bottles, at 6d, Is, and 2s each. 



Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds 



Purveyors of Sauce to the London Exhibition, 1871. 



LOVERS OF FISH. 



inn YARMOUTH B L A T E R S (Selected Fish), 8s. 
JLyJyJ KIPPERED HERRINGS, 8s. HAM CURED HER- 
RINGS (wiU keep six months), 8s; or in Half- Barrels of 250, 16s; 
or if Selected, 21s. N.B. — Bloaters and Kippers during October, 
November, and December ; and Ham Cured, October to April. 
P.0.0. must accompany Order, to H. BAYLEY & CO., Fish 
Merchants, Great Yarmouth. 

£loaters also in the Spring and Midsummer, 



ADVERTTSEMKNT8. 



THE NEW FOOD PRESEKVER AND WINE COOLER. 



KEBSHA W'S 

PATENT PERFECTLY VENTILATED CARBONIC 

REFRIGERATOR AND LARDER COMBINED. 

(Supplied to Members of Parliament and many others during tlie 

Summers of 1870 and 1871 ) 



THESE FOOD PRESERVERS have produced results in the 
Preservation of Perishable Food never before attained except 
by chemical process. 

Meat and Poultry can be kept Sweet (if required) and Free from 
Damp or Mould from Twenty to Thirty Days. 

(See Mr. J. Bowman's monster for Preserving Poultry, 279 and 
281 Edgeware Road, Paddington; and Mr. S. Varley's, poulterer, 
Farrington Place, W.C.) 

Specifications and Testimonials forwarded on application to 
Patentee — 2 Warwick Place, Paddington, London, W, England. 

They are in operation at the Corinthian and other London 
Clubs. 



Sole Agent for Australia and New Zealand — Mr. D. NICHOL, 

12 Bannack Street, Sydney. 

CEMENT FOR BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 



FOULKES' CEMENT 

WILL UNITE ANY MATERIAL, from Glass and Leather to 
Wood and Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in 
boiling water. It combines transparency with unequalled strength 
and freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, and 
is of easy application. A few of the uses to which it may be 
applied: — The repair of every description of Household Glasses and 
^rthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, 
the Binding of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames. 
Mounting Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments 
in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly Wares, Ancient 
and Modem, that cannot be replaced, may, with this Cement, be 
renewed, however much broken. 

In Bottles at Is. Sample Bottles, 6d. Per post. Is. 2d. and 7d. 

Sold by all respectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, and 
prepared only by the Sole Inventor, 

W. J. FOULEES, Operative Chemist, BirkenlieacL 




S 1 3iT O X.-A- 1 K/'S 
IMPEOVED DISC 

WASHING MACHINE 



(m 



T,) 



TO BE HAD of all reepectable 
iTomnDDgers, or fi'om the 

UASUBAOTVBX B, 

ALFBED SIHOLAIB, 

TESTRT STREET, 

HUMBEE8T0NEGATB, 

LEICESTER. 



EVERY MAN HIS OWN MILLER. 

For Grinding Wheat. Maize, Riw, *c. The First Step to a Plain 

and Healthy Diet 

Every family ahonld be independent of Millen, avoid poor o: 



brown bread. Any one can buy good, clean, bright, and plnnip 
wheat, and it is nerer so sveet aa when fi^shly ground without 
heating. Indian com may also be gronnd for nominy or cakes ; 
peas and barley for lonps ; rice, of good quality, and not reTnse, for 
cakes, puddings, and past:y. The some mill mil also grind coffee 



a few weeks in the prices of Qm 



and spices. 

Such a mill will save it 
articles, and save mach m 
tion. Dr. Nichols has had such a mill in his uae for two years, and 
it grinds as well as ever. They are screwed upon a table or pantiy 
shelf and easily regulated to grind coarse or Gne, and never get 
out of order. Sent Dy rail at the following prices, rising with sue 
and capacity of grinding — 6s., 8s.. IDs., 12s., 149., and 20s. 

Addi'csfl with Cheques or Post-Office Orders, T. L. Nichols, Ald- 
wyn Tower, Great MalTem. 

DR. HICHOLS' WRITING GUIDE FOR THE BLIND. 

Invented by him for a Patient suffering from Cataract, enables 
totaUy blind persons who have learned to write, to write letters, 
Joumal, boohs, kc. Post &ee, with directions. 2a. fid. 



ADVEBTISEMENT8. 



A WOMAN'S WORK IN WATER CURE 

AND SANITARY EDUCATrON. 

By Mrs. Maby S. Gove Nichols. 

AvJUhjor of ** Lestures to Ladies on AnatoTtvy and Phfaiohgy,'* 
" Affnes Morris," " UnOe Angus," **Jtrrif,'* die, 

Mrs. Nichols was the first woman in America, and perhaps the first 
in modem times, who thoroughly studied medicine, and practised 
it as a profession. Her lectures to ladies, and sometimes to mixed 
audiences in most of the laige American to¥ni8, from Bangor in 
Maine to Baltimore in Maryland, were attended by many thousands. 
She practised water cure in New York with great success, alone, 
and then in conjunction with Dr. Nichols, and lectured on the 
theory and practice of medicine in the American Hydropathic In- 
stitute. Her biography, and an account of her labours as teacher 
and healer, will be found in Mrs. Hale's '* Woman's Record.*' 

The spcial value of this work is its adaptation to the needs of 
women in the home treatment of their own diseases, and of mothers 
in the care of their children and the treatment of the diseases of 
infancy. By the study of this one book, thousands of women in 
America, ana many now in England, have become their own family 
physicians. 

Post free, for One Shilling, of Dr. Nichols, Aldwyn Tower, 

Malvern. 



Just Published, in 1 Vol. 8vo, 320 pp., Price 3s. 6d. 

JERRY: A NOVEL OF YANKEE AMERICAN LIFE. 

By Mrs. Mary S. G^ovb Nichols. 

London : Sampson Low & Ce. Boston : Roberts Bsothbbs. 

** Jerry" is a genuine story of Yankee life, the scenes being in 
New England and New York, and the characters copied from living 
prototyjSs. Jerry is the hero. From a poor, daft, drunken, ne'er- 
do-weel, he comes, by the influence of the heroine of the book, to 
be a temperance man, a "believer," and an intelligent and respected 
member of society. The story increases in interest to the very last, 
and one of the best English critical writers pronounces it ''delicious." 

''Jerry" may be had at all Libraries, and, by order, of all Book- 
sellers, or. Post free, of T. L. Nichols, Malvern. 



BATHING AND SWIMMING 

WITHOUT DANGER OF DROWNING. 




- thb bdoiakt 

boatiwq jaokbt, etc., bto. 

Bt T. L. NICHOIS. M-D. 
" I purpose to Bhow hj what metma every person can bathe in 
ftesh or salt vatei — river, lakc^ or Ma — with comfort and secnritj; 
and how every one may become accaslomed to the sastuning pow«r 
of water, and leam to swim without danger, and with great Slight j 
and how, in almost every case, people may be Baved from drowning." 
Post Fbek foe 2d. 



THE POCKET SWIMMING LIFE- PRESERVER is worn round 
the neck, inflated, sad, without iiupeding the movcmenis of 
the bod; in swimming, infallibly keeps the head above tcaler and 
maka drowning impoiaiblej so that with it the most nervous persou 
ran learn to swim with perfect ease and safety. It goes iu a small 
pocket and weighs under threo ounces. Post free, 6s. 

THE INVISIBLE POCKET LIPE-BELT is worn round the 
chest under tha arms, the ends meeting on the cheat, and 
held in plact by a baud round the neck. Worn under a bathing- 
dress or ordinaiy clothing, it can be inflated at a moment's notice. 
Small size, fls, ; mediam, 6E. 6d. ; large, Ts. 

THE FAlilY AIR PILLO* ran be carried in a vest pocket, and 
weighs about two ounces; is an adminble head rest and efl'ec- 
tive life preserver. Post free, 4s. 

Every article warranted, and returnable if not satiaft . 
J'.O. Orders to T. L. NICHOLS. Malvark. 




THE ENGLISH 

CONDENSED MILK 

COMPANY, LIMITED, 

GS LEADENHALL ST,, LONDON, B.C 
Works at ATLESBUST, BUCEa 



BBAND. 



PURE AYLESBURY CONDENSED MILK, consistiiig only of 
Vale of Ayleabniy Milk, condensed in vBcuum pane hy steam ; 
Sugar being added us it preservative. This urticle ia already laisely 
employed ftr FAMILY USE, and as INFANTS' FOOD, aa well as 
for use on Shipboard for Eiport. It is POKE AND OF UHlFOfiM 
QUALITY, and at the pnce ofTeted it is q^uite aa economical ai 
Ckimmon Milk. It will keep good for weeks after being opened, ia 
always ready, is easily reduced to any standard required by the 
addition of warm or cold water; and for Oiutitnlt, biddings, fee,, 
can be used as rich aa creaui; and tbov is no naste- 

"Foos JouBiTAL," and Qie 



THE AYLESBUEY COCOA AND CONDENSED MILK COM- 
BINED, which needs only the addition of Boiling Water ta 
make in a moment a most deliciona cup of Cocoa, witk the proper 
proportion of Milk, and already sweetened. 

The "British Medical Jocinal" says— "The English Con- 
densed Milk Company (Lion Brand) bare introdnced into use a 
combination of Cocoa and Condensed MiJk, whioli is, in its way, 
perfect. A teaspoonful dissolved in a small cup of boiling water 
makes on the spot a cup of excellent pore and delidons Cocoa, .' 
which rec^uirea neither further sugar nor milk. It is a very happy 
idea well carried oat, and will, we expect, achieve an immediate 
and extended sncceas." 



The ';i,mimny guarantee that there is NO ADULTEEATIOH 
WRATF.V1<*R • •n~ 
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